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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Fr. Deacon Elias Audi (’69) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by 
His Eminence, Metropolitan Philip, at the Eastern Region SOYO 
Convention in New York City, on July 6, 1969. 

Antony Bassoline (’70) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Ireney, at the Holy Virgin Protection Cathedral in New 
York City, on October 14, 1969. 

Fr. Deacon Mark Beshara (70) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by 
His Eminence, Metropolitan Philip, at St. George Church in Paterson, 
New Jersey, on November 16, 1969. 

Fr. Deacon Nicholas Craciun (’69) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood 
by His Grace, Bishop Valerian, at the Annual Episcopate Conference 
in Michigan, on July 6, 1969. 

David Homiak (70) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Ireney, at Holy Resurrection Church in Wayne, New 
Jersey, on September 13, 1969. 

Wayne James Jorgensen (’69) was ordained to the Diaconate on July 27, 
1969 and to the Holy Priesthood on August 3, 1969 by His Grace, 
Archbishop John, at Holy Trinity Cathedral in Chicago. 

Leonid Kishkovsky (’67) was ordained to the Diaconate at St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary on September 20, 1969, and to the Holy Priesthood at Holy 
Virgin Church in Los Angeles, Calif., on November 2, 1969, by His 
Grace, Bishop Dimitri. 

Michael J. Koblosh (’68) was ordained to the Diaconate on July 20, 
1969 at Our Lady of Kazan Church in Sea Cliff, N.Y., and to the 
Holy Priesthood on July 27, 1969 at the Holy Virgin Protection 
Cathedral in New York City by His Eminence, Metropolitan Ireney. 

James Labeau (’69) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace, Bishop 
Dimitri, at St. Innocent’s Church in Encino, Calif., on July 20, 1969; 
to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace, Archbishop John, at Holy 
Virgin Mary Church in Los Angeles, Calif., on August 24, 1969. 

Fr. Deacon Cyril Lukashonak (70) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood 
by His Eminence, Metropolitan Ireney, at the Holy Virgin Protection 
Cathedral in New York City, on October 14, 1969. 



Joseph Sigrist (’67) was ordained to the Diaconate on September 15, 1969 
and to the Holy Priesthood on October 26, 1969 by His Grace, Bishop 
Vladimir, at Holy Resurrection Cathedral in Tokyo, Japan. He also 
received the monastic tonsure with the name of Seraphim. 

John Tkachuk (’69) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace, 
Archbishop Sylvester, at St. Sergius Chapel in Labelle, P.Q., Canada, 
on July 27, 1969; to the Holy Priesthood by His Eminence, Metropolitan 
Ireney, at Holy Transfiguration Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., on August 
17, 1969. 


CHOIR 

During the first three months of the academic year, the choir visited 
and sang at the following churches: 

October 11 — Holy Trinity Church, Dover, N.J. 

October 12— St. John the Baptist Russian Orthodox Church, Alpha, N.J. 
November 2 —St. Mary’s Antiochian Orthodox Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
November 16 —Holy Trinity Russian Orthodox Church, E. Meadow, N.Y. 
November 23 — St. Nicholas Russian Orthodox Church, Cohoes, N.Y. 


FACULTY 

David Drillock lectured at the conference on “Church Arts in Religious 
Education” sponsored by the Orthodox Christian Education Commission, 
held consecutively in Cleveland (July 18-19), Chicago (July 21-23), 
and Minneapolis (July 26-27). He also directed a workshop for choir 
members at the All-Parish Conference on the Divine Liturgy held at 
St. Tikhon’s Monastery, So. Canaan, Pa. (August 15-16). 

Dr. David Evans lectured at “Conference ’69,” a national conference of 
Orthodox youth held in Lake Forest, Ill. (June 19-22) and was a 
delegate to the Faith and Order Consultation on the Council of 
Chalcedon, held in Geneva (Aug. 31-Sept. 7). He also taught a summer 
session on “Early History of Christian Doctrine” in the graduate 
program of St. Xavier College, Chicago. He has been appointed 
Assistant Professor in the Dept, of Theology at St. John’s University 
and represented this department at the annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Religion in Newton, Mass. (Oct. 23-26). 

Fr. Thomas Hopko lectured at the Summer Institute of Spirituality at 
Aquinas Institute, River Forest, Ill. (July 14-17), at the Student’s 
Retreat in Parma, Ohio (Aug. 22-23), at the All-Parish Conference 
at St. Tikhon’s Monastery (Aug. 15-16), at the Arlington Conference 
at St. Anne’s Convent, Arlington, Mass. (Aug. 13), and at St. Anselm’s 
College, Manchester, N.H. (Nov. 8). He was Spiritual Director of 
“Conference ’69” (June 19-22), Speaker at the national convention 
of the Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs held in Detroit (Aug. 30), 
and Retreat Master at the conference on “Prayer” held by the 
Orthodox Student Fellowship in Montreal (Oct. 3-5). In addition, 
he was Host at the annual meeting of the Ecumenical Institute on 
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Spirituality which was held at the Seminary (Aug. 25-28), where he 
delivered a paper on “Death and Christian Hope.” 

Fr. John Meyendorff lectured at The Trinity Institute, New York City 
(Sept 23), at New Brunswick Seminary, New Brunswick, N.Y. (Oct. 
29), and at Fordham University (Nov. 20). He was appointed 
Acting Chairman of the Faith and Order Commission of the World 
Council of Churches and took part in the annual meeting of the 
Faith and Order Working Group in Canterbury, England (Aug. 4-8). 
He also participated, as an alternate for Bishop Valerian Trifa, in 
the session of the WCC Central Committee, in Canterbury (Aug. 
12-22). A new edition in Spanish of his book on The Orthodox 
Church appeared in the collection Que sean uno, Descl6e de Brouwer, 
Bilbao. His book Christ in Eastern Christian Thought was published 
by Corpus Books, Washington, D.C. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann was the Main Speaker at the All-Parish 
Conference held at St. Tikhon’s Monastery. He also lectured at St. 
John Vianney Seminary in East Aurora, N.Y. (Nov. 6) and at Wells 
College, Aurora, N.Y. (Nov. 9). 


Mrs. KOULOMZIN RECEIVES HONORARY DEGREE 

By unanimous vote of the Faculty and a decision of the Board 
of Trustees, Mrs. Sophie S. Koulomzin, retiring Secretary of the 
Orthodox Christian Education Commission of the Standing Confer¬ 
ence of Orthodox Canonical Bishops of the Americas, and long-time 
Lecturer of Christian Education at the Seminary, was awarded 
the honorary Degree of Doctor of Divinity. The diploma was 
presented to Mrs. Koulomzin by His Eminence, Metropolitan 
Ireney, President of the Seminary, during a testimonial banquet 
held at The Marriott, Paramus, N.J., on October 16. The Dean 
read the following citation: 

“...whosoever shall do and teach them, the same shall be 
called great in the kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. 5:19) 

These words of our Lord may indeed be applied to SOPHIE 
KOULOMZIN. From her youth she used her abundant gifts and 
talents for the service of the Orthodox Church—first in Europe 
and then in America. In this country her leadership, insight, love 
and wisdom have truly been the main factors in the development 
of Orthodox Religious Education. Humble, self-effacing, patient, 
she laid the foundations on which all subsequent generations of 
American Orthodox will have to build. And she has achieved all 
this not only because she knew much and worked hard, but also 
because the light and the love emanating from her personality 
were truly Christ’s. 

St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, thankful to God 
for many years spent by SOPHIE KOULOMZIN on its Faculty, 
is proud to confer upon her the Degree of Doctor of Divinity 
honoris causa. 
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The Anatomy of Tradition 


Georges Barrois 


The object of Christian faith determines by its very nature 
the mode of transmission of religious knowledge. For Christian 
truth is not to be discovered by human ingenuity, it is not the 
fruit of philosophical speculation, nor the conclusion of a scientific 
inquiry, which is not to say that a human quest after truth and 
striving toward the good are vain; otherwise the words of the 
Sermon of the Mount would have no meaning whatever: “Seek, 
and you shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you” 
(Matt. 7:7). But we depend ultimately for our belief on such 
factors as: the conviction of the Hebrew people, variously expressed 
at every page of the Bible, that God had communicated with men 
through the ages, and that they, the Hebrews, had been chosen 
as beneficiaries of a covenant which would be extended to the 
whole human race; the testimony of the Apostles regarding the 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, in whom the first 
generation of Christians recognized the Messiah whom the prophets 
had foretold; and finally the testimony of the Church, not her 
teaching only, but also, and perhaps more, her own rise, life, and 
continued existence: a chain of records and events which cannot 
possibly be overlooked by a conscientious observer, no matter 
what his personal attitude may be with regard to their objective 
worth, whether an attitude of rejection, or of doubt, or of acceptance. 
This collective complex witness, spread over two millenia, is a 
historical fact in itself, which calls for tradition as an indispensable 
agent of transmission, through which alone the revealed datum 
may be kept unadulterated and passed on from nation to nation, 
and from generation to generation. “I have received (7rap£Xoc6ov),” 



writes the Apostle, ‘‘that which also I deliver (7iccp£5coKa) unto 
you” (1 Cor. ii:23). 

Two remarks are in order at this point; First, the word 
“Tradition” ( traditio , mxp&boaic;) has been and is being used in 
two ways: “that which is being transmitted,” as well as “the 
actual process of transmission,” regardless of the mode of trans¬ 
mission, whether by word of mouth or in writing. These two 
meanings are closely related and cannot possibly be studied in 
isolation from each other. Whatever distinction can be made 
between them has methodological significance only. It is unfortunate 
that the sixteenth century Reformers’ refusal to acknowledge the 
authority of unwritten Tradition on par with that of Scripture 
made of Tradition a weighted concept, in reference primarily to 
so-called “human traditions,” namely the changing formulations 
and customs of churches, in contrast with the unaltered substance 
of Christian Revelation delivered to the Church. Understood in 
the latter way, Tradition, in its comprehensive meaning, may be 
regarded as an adequate rendering for the Greek notion of 

7iap&5oaL<;. 

My second remark is for the purpose of denouncing emphatically 
some implications abusively drawn from the words Tradition, 
traditional, traditionalism, as if Christians were urged blindly to 
accept questionable and even spurious doctrines. Such a distortion 
is not new: St. Paul inveighed against all sorts of novelties smuggled 
under cover of tradition, and repeatedly advised his disciples to 
be on the watch for such deceitful vanities (Col. 2:7). 

Concrete examples may illustrate the mechanism of Tradition- 
Trccp&boou; as transmission of recorded data and testimonies over 
an extended period of time, from the earliest Old Testament 
narratives and prophecies to the preaching of the Apostles and 
the catecheses of the early Church, in short, the very substance 
of the Divine Revelation. The Gospels relate that Jesus, a Nazarene 
born of Mary in unusual, nay miraculous circumstances, and 
regarded by his fellow townsmen as the son of Joseph the 
carpenter—a view reported, but not shared, by the Evangelists— 
was arraigned before Pontius Pilate on trumped charges, sentenced 
to death, executed and buried; that the tomb was found empty on 
the morning of the third day, that the same Jesus appeared to 
several of his followers who saw him, talked with him, walked 
with him, and sat with him at meals on a number of separate 
occasions; forty days after the Resurrection he took leave of them, 
and was no longer to be seen on this earth. 

The testimony of the Apostles, as recorded in the New 
Testament, is a fact. It may, and must, be scrutinized and evaluated. 
To brush it aside or to overlook it would be a major sin against 
sound historical method. However, the object of this testimony, 
viz. the corporal resurrection of Christ, inasmuch as it challenges 
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human experience, cannot unqualifiedly be listed together with 
facts commonly accepted as historical. 

In order to weigh the full significance of the Gospel record, 
we should distinguish carefully two levels of reality. The first one 
is the material or phenomenal level: things happened, which the 
Evangelists personally observed or heard about from contemporary 
witnesses, since they did not necessarily assist at all the events 
which they describe. St. Luke, for instance, did not meet the 
Risen One on the road to Emmaus, but wrote down the verbal 
report which Cleophas and his anonymous companion made to 
the Apostles on their return to Jerusalem. Incidentally, our own 
predicament, surprisingly enough, is not very different from that 
of St. Luke: we learn from him what he, too, had learned from 
hearsay, and this is an entirely normal process of communication 
among men. 

We are, however, somewhat disturbed by the character of at 
least part of the record. There is something uncanny about the 
Resurrection narratives. They contradict our experience, which in 
ordinary circumstances is our criterion, admittedly unscientific, for 
telling the false from the true. We must recognize that the human 
certitude, which in theory could be reached after a thorough scanning 
of documentary evidence, appears weakened on that account. While 
we are ready to accept as historical truth that Jesus was crucified 
under Pilate and laid in the tomb of the noble Joseph, the Gospel 
readings of Easter Sunday and of Easter week might, from a 
purely human point of view, leave us wondering and doubt-ridden. 

The second level of the Gospel message lies beneath the 
surface of observable data, the ultimate significance of which is 
now disclosed. The disciples at Emmaus had to learn from the 
mysterious traveller the reality and providential meaning of what 
had come to pass during the past few days. Nothing then had 
been fortuitous; everything had been ordained to a purpose which 
they could not comprehend, but of which they were given a 
glimpse. Still, the words of the catechesis on the road, words of 
comfort and hope, would for them be nothing more than words, 
until at long last they recognized Him in the breaking of the 
bread (Luke 24:35). 

It is clear that the deeper level of the message is not reached 
by means of our normal organs or our usual fact-finding methods. 
A superior insight, faith, is needed, which man does not acquire 
by his own industry. This is why the object of the 'rrapocboaic; 
is described in Roman Catholic theology as the deposition fidei, 
or, in English translation (awkwardly!), the “deposit of the faith,” 
(emphasis on faith), meaning the very substance of the faith 
committed unto us in trust. 1 


1 This technical expression occurs in the decrees of the first Council of 
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The two levels of the Gospel must not be considered apart 
from each other, nor should any one of the two be emphasized 
at the expense of the other. The message is essentially one, even 
as his author is one. The distinction which some modern theologians 
make between the “Christ of faith” and the “Christ of history” 
is at best an artificial device, and a slippery one at that, for 
discussing the dual nature of the One Christ and his works. The 
unity of the Christian message is, so to speak, incarnational. Any 
disjunction between its material and its transcendental aspects 
would not only detract from its integrity or its effectiveness, but 
radically alter its meaning; it would not be the Christian message 
any more, but something else. Overlook the material element, and 
Christianity turns into a mysticism without roots in the earth of 
men or into a questionable ideology. Deny the transcendental, or 
skip whatever baffles your imagination, and you make of Jesus 
of Nazareth a teacher of morals, convinced, yes, for he paid the 
price, but not entirely convincing, because his words echo from 
another age; they do not sound quite real, and find us unprepared 
or unwilling to receive them. 

Only part of the original Christian message was committed 
to writing and transmitted to us through the medium of the 
Gospels and other canonical Scriptures. No competent scholar 
today would deny that the Church, in its comprehensive aspect 
as the community of men unto whom God has revealed Himself, 
existed before that revelation came to be recorded in the sacred 
page. It has been long established that a large part of the Old 
Testament as we read it was not compiled before the exile of 
the Jews to Babylon. The tradition of the Synoptic Gospels did 
not begin to be written down much before the fall of Jerusalem 
in A.D. 70. The Gospel of St. John is still younger, not antedating 
the turn of the first Christian century, and the last verse refers 
to many unrecorded facts, of which the Christian community 
retained the memory: “There are many other things which Jesus 
did; were every one to be written, I suppose that the world 
itself could not contain the books that would be written” (John 


the Vatican: fidei doctrina ... tanquam divinum deposition (Denzinger, 
n° 1800); traditam per Apostolos revelationem, seu fidei depositum (ibid. 
n<> 1836). Its origin can be traced to St. Paul, 1 Tim. 6:20; 2 Tim. 1:14, 
4:7, upon which Vincent of Lerins commented as follows: “What means 
the word deposit ? That which was committed to you, not what you did 
find; that which you received, not what you figured out; not something 
you invented, but what you were taught; something not privately acquired, 
but publicly transmitted; it was brought to you, you did not bring it 
forth; you are not the author of it, but the guardian; not an initiator, 
but a follower; you do not lead, you come after. Keep, says Paul, the 
deposit! It is the talentum of Catholic faith.” Commonitorium, 20 (Migne, 
P.L. 50, 667). 
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21:25). In other words, the primitive Church had relied at first 
on traditions transmitted orally. But the written medium proved 
invaluable and in the long run indispensable. Thus the traditions 
of the Church ran concurrently to the Scriptural record of the 
Gospel. 8 Not until the sixteenth century, in the theological circles 
of the Protestant Reformation, was Scripture credited with an 
exclusive authority, and Tradition rejected en bloc . 

Oral Tradition is, by its very nature, elusive. Death has muted 
the voice which first transmitted it. That which we are able to 
reach after searching the past is not in reality Tradition itself, 
but rather the traces it left in the life and teaching of the Church. 
We have to deal with monuments and documents of all sorts: 
literary, institutional, liturgical, artistic, architectural. These stand 
as material evidence of the Gospel as it was received and lived in 
the Church and as we are called upon to live it today, having 
learned how the Church was gathered, how she responded to the 
call of the Holy Spirit, and what our own response should be. 

We dare not turn a deaf ear to this testimony, lest we break 
the continuity of the Church, curtail our inheritance, and lose or 
alter our identity as Orthodox Christians. To reject the resources, 
precepts, and warnings of ecclesiastical tradition is tantamount to 
breaking with the past, separating us from the historical body of 
the Church, and, in a sense, becoming “schismatics,” just as if 
today we would arbitrarily withdraw from the actual consortium 
of our fellow Christians. 

Granted that nothing essential to the faith was omitted by the 
Scriptural record—a principle known as “sufficiency of Scripture,” 
and by no means a monopoly of Protestantism as some Reformed 
theologians are prone to claim—it does not follow that we are free 
lightly to dismiss the traditions of the Church as second-rate, 
cumbersome, or superfluous. Patristic and Mediaeval writers have 
always recognized that Scripture gives us, in some way or another, 
more or less clearly or explicitly, the information we need as 
necessary for salvation. Incidentally, such a knowledge is not of 
itself synonymous with assimilation, since assimilation requires 
that we live in the climate of the Church and share in her life. 
What really is “Protestant” is not the principle of sufficiency of 
Scripture as such but its being linked with the slogan Sola Scriptura , 
“Scripture alone!”, once the authority of Tradition is denied 
systematically. 3 


2 0n the relation between Tradition (Tcocp<5c5ooi<;) and the traditions, 
see the magistral study of Yves M. Congar, Tradition and traditions, 
New York, 1967. The French original had appeared in two volumes under 
the title La Tradition et les traditions, the first volume being subtitled 
Essai historique (1960), the second Essai thiologique (1963). 

s Abundant documentation and discussion in Congar, op . cit., pp. 107-118. 
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It is obvious that, in matters liturgical, for instance, we cannot 
possibly stand on Scripture alone; it would be folly to foresake 
what the Church has been doing for centuries. Already St. Basil 
had built the case for Tradition on the then undisputed acceptance 
of the sacramental institution of the Church £v tq puaTrjpCcn . 4 
Nobody would seriously deny that a definite pattern of worship 
was developed early in the Church, following the practice of the 
Apostles and reflecting the faith and the way of life they preached. 
It matters little that subsequent modifications may have altered 
somewhat the outward appearance of that pattern which has 
meant so much for generations and still means so much for 
many. And why should we question everything suspiciously, or 
insist upon starting every time from tabula rasa? 3 We may reason 
in the same way in order to justify the claim of oral Tradition 
to be normative in any one of the other fields of Church life, and 
experience teaches us that much would be lost of the virtue of 
Holy Scripture if it were not read “in the Church,” that is to say, 
in the spirit and light of Tradition, of which the Church on earth 
is the locus . 

Over against Western Protestant radicalism and the battle-cry 
“Scripture alone!”, the Church of Rome has constantly upheld 
the authority of Tradition in matters of faith and morals, on par 
with the authority of Scripture. This was formally expressed by 
the Council of Trent, in its epoch-making definition of the 18th 
of April 1546. The Council acknowledges that the divinely revealed 
truth and moral teaching 

“... are contained in written Books and unwritten traditions, 
which the Apostles received from the mouth of Christ himself 
or by dictation from the Holy Spirit, and which came to us 
handed as it were by the Apostles themselves. [Consequently] 
the Council, following the examples of the Orthodox Fathers, 
accepts and venerates with the same feeling of reverence and 
piety all the Books of the Old and the New Testament, 


^‘As for the doctrines (bdyfiocxoc) preserved in the Church, and her 
edicts (KrjpOypaxa), some were taught to us from the written page; 
the others, transmitted by way of mystery (£v puoxrjpio), we have 
received through Apostolic Tradition. Either has equal value with regard 
to piety, and this no man will contradict, as little informed though he 
may be of ecclesiastical institutions. For if we start rejecting unwritten 
customs as having no great value, we shall impair the Gospel itself in 
its essentials, and reduce the edicts of the Church to empty wording.” 
On the Holy Spirit 27:66 (Migne P.G. 32, 188). 

5 0ur most revolutionary “young Christians,” far from shunning ritual 
as such, claim to revert to a less academic form of religion and to revive 
the spontaneity of the early assemblies of the Church. “Rock masses,” 
“psychedelic” vestments, “touch” services, are less a revolt against traditional 
worship, than a wild attempt at making worship “relevant.” 
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God being the Author of both, and also ( nec non ) the 
traditions themselves which have regard to faith and 
morals, since they were received orally from Christ or by 
dictation from the Holy Spirit, and preserved in continuous 
succession in the Catholic Church.” 6 

In the abundant material transmitted by word of mouth to 
generations of believers, a notable proportion of chaff became 
unavoidably mixed with the wheat. Parcels of the authentic 
Revelation were liable to be misunderstood in popular circles or 
misconstrued in conventicles. For example, some words of Jesus, 
as he dismissed an indiscrete question of St. Peter regarding the 
fate of St. John, had started a rumor that “this disciple would 
not die,” and the fourth Gospel had to straighten up the record: 
Jesus had not said: “He shall not die,” but: “If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what does this matter to you?” (John 21:21-23). 
St. Paul inveighed against all sorts of schemers who, in the name 
of “traditions” of their own making, threaten the peace and unity 
of the Church. St. Augustine relates how “traditional” offerings 
of food and drink at the tomb of the Saints had been forbidden 
by St. Ambrose of Milan, and he himself had to condemn similar 
customs at Hippo Regius, where his North African Christians 
held on the tombs of their relatives and friends memorial banquets 
which turned into noisy revelry. 7 In Jerusalem, apocryphal legends 
were circulated and accepted as authentic Tradition by throngs 
of gullible pilgrims, eager to hear more than was actually read 
in the Gospels, and ready to believe the high tales of unscrupulous 
guides. 

The proliferation of traditions, major and minor, some genuine, 


•Latin text of the decree in Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum, 
no 783. There has been a good deal of speculation by modern scholars 
and of discussion by the theologians of Vatican II concerning the fact 
that the conjunctive particles and , and also, in the official decree of 
Trent, were substituted for a disjunctive partly, partly (partim , partim), 
which is read in the preliminary draft submitted at Trent. This latter 
reading, which the Council did not retain, implied in fact two partial 
sources, or independent channels, of Divine Revelation; it assumed that 
some parts of the message, not recorded in the canonical Scriptures, had 
been transmitted by Tradition only. The redactors of the final decree, 
however, were unwilling to introduce a distinction between Biblical material 
and Traditional material; it spoke only of a double mode of transmission. 
It remains that the nuance suggested by the preliminary draft continued 
to be favored by many Catholic scholars, possibly because they were 
accustomed to a method of theology based on prooftexts, which the Bible 
does not always provide. See Congar, op. cit., where the issue on partim, 
partim is discussed, pp. 164-169. 

7 Confessions 6:2; Letter 22, to Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage, A.D. 392, 
Migne P.L. 33, 90 ff. 
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more of them spurious, did make, and makes it indispensable to 
scrutinize and test them critically one by one, unless one is 
prepared, either to accept everything indiscriminately, or on the 
contrary to throw out of court the claim of valid Tradition to be 
a norm of the faith. 

It would appear at first sight that the task of investigating 
the traditions of the Church is one that belongs in the province 
of History, The historian of Tradition works his way along a 
chain of material evidence, with a view to ascertain when a given 
doctrine, now recognized by all as the property of the Church, 
began to materialize, where, in which circles, how it spread and 
how it was received. The operation is, in a sense, comparable to 
the lawyer’s search of a real estate title. The ideal, of course, is 
to obtain the strongest possible convergence of reliable clues, and 
to reach the highest possible antiquity, thus reducing the gap 
between the preaching of the Apostles and the first recorded 
instance of what had been so far object of verbal communication 
only. 

A concrete example may throw some light on the above 
generalities. Western recensions of the so-called Creed of the 
Apostles insert the words: descendit ad inferos, “He descended 
into Hell,” between the articles relative to the death and the 
burial of Christ, and his resurrection on the third day. 8 It was 
never omitted from the Apostles’ Creed officially used in the 
Western Church, where it was recited secretly in monasteries and 
canonical chapters, before the daily celebration of the Divine 
Office, at Prime, and after Compline.® It constitutes the profession 
of faith required of catechumens prior to baptism, and of the 
God-parents of an infant. Thus the official status of the descendit 
ad inferos cannot be doubted. 

There is little doubt that the tradition of the descent into Hell 
originated in the Church of the Apostles. It does not lack scriptural 
support, in spite of the laconism of the New Testament writings 
mentioning in enigmatic terms a descent of Jesus Christ “in spirit,” 
down to “the abyss,” or “the lower regions of the earth,” and his 
being delivered from the horrors of Hades. 10 The significance of 
the descent into Hell, however, is not clearly spelled out by the 
Scriptural record, which simply reports opinions held in the 
Christian community. Some thought of incredulous spirits from 
the days of Noah being visited in their prison by Christ, some, 


®The various recensions of the Apostles’ Creed, together with indication 
of sources are found in Denzinger, op. cit ., no 1-12. 

‘This may still be the practice, unless the liturgical reform initiated 
by the second Council of the Vatican would have abrogated it, of which 
I am unaware. 

10 Rom. 10:7; Eph. 4:9; Hebr. 13:20; Acts 2:24. 
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of the righteous souls who were imparted the benefits of his 
redeeming death. 11 The latter strain was retained and consistently 
developed in the Patristic era. According to St. Irenaeus, Christ 
went to proclaim the remission of sins to all who had believed 
in his coming. St. Cyril of Jerusalem, whose catecheses were often 
inspired by the ceremonies in the church of the Anastasis, explained 
that our Lord proclaimed the liberation of Adam and of all the 
just detained in the underworld; was it not fitting that the King 
would deliver, among other Old Testament Saints, his faithful 
herald Isaiah? 12 Thus, wrote St. Epiphanius, did Christ “break 
the sting of death, denounce the pact with Hades, and achieve 
the salvation of those who had fallen asleep.” St. Jerome, as 
usual more reserved, was nonetheless categorical in his affirmations: 

“The son of God descended into the lower parts of the world 
and ascended above the heavens, not only in order to fulfill 
the Law and the Prophets, but also in view of some secret 
dispensation known only to Him and to his Father. For we 
cannot know how the blood of Christ benefited the angels 
and those who were in Hell, but neither should we ignore 
that it did.” 13 

Nobody may reasonably doubt here the continuous existence of 
a tradition which was regarded as an integral part of the faith of 
the Church and became an article of her creed. 14 The descent 
of Christ into Hell fills the gap between his burial, a fact recorded 
by the four Evangelists, and, on the other hand, their testimonies 
regarding the tomb found empty on the third morning and the 
apparitions of the Risen One to a number of persons. 

It is necessary to consider what is the precise object of the 
above tradition, its “style,” and its significance with regard to 
the total faith. It draws for its expression on mythological elements, 
folklore, and apocryphal writings. M Ai5r]c; (Hades), t& KocTayOovta 
(the underworld), belong in the vocabulary of mythology and 
popular cosmology. The memory of Adam, allegedly buried under 
Golgotha, is a fragment of Jerusalem lore. 15 Our Lord’s grandfather 


U 1 Peter 3:19; Hebr. 12:23. 

“According to a local belief, a drop of the Precious Blood, finding 
its way through a cleft in the rock, would have fallen on the skull of 
Adam, who was believed to have been buried under the Golgotha. This 
legend is materialized in the so-called Chapel of Adam, an obscure little 
recess under the pavement of the church of Calvary, abutting what remains 
of the rocky hillock on which the crucifixion had taken place. 

“References to the passage of St. Jerome and the above Patristic texts 
in Rouet de Journel, Enchiridion Patristicum , n° 238, 818, 1103 f., 1369. 

14 At least in the Western Church, according to the text of the Ordo 
Romanus (textus receptus ). 

“See above, note 12. The liberation of Adam, the Patriarchs of the 
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and grandmother, Joachim and Anna, whom he came to deliver, 
would be unknown to us, were it not for the Apocrypha. But 
we have no right to dismiss the tradition itself as worthless, 
simply because it raises questions from the point of view of a 
strict method of positive criticism. It has substance, it has meaning, 
it conveys an existential truth, namely that the just who lived 
and died before the coming of the Messiah are not forsaken, but 
have part in the redemption which “He who loves mankind” has 
wrought for them and for us. The Old Testament Patriarchs looked 
forward to their Savior, as their posterity looks back to Him, never 
in vain. The case is thus made for the universal virtue of the 
sacrifice of Our Lord, and it is precisely this dogmatic quantity 
which is the true object of the tradition, rather than the imagery 
or some of the legendary features used by the narrator. The 
language of the Church fathers from whom we have just quoted 
is particularly suggestive. Note such words as ocoxripioc, salvation 
(of souls and bodies); Xuxpcoau;, redemption, liberation; remissio 
peccatorum, the forgiveness of sins. And note the use of Biblical 
metaphors by the Fathers: to xdvxpov too Gocvdxou, the sting 
of death, evidently borrowed from St. Paul (1 Cor. 15:56); f| 
TTpbq t6v e 'Ai5r]v 5ia0r|Kr|, the pact with Hell, a reminiscence from 
Isaiah (Is. 28:15). No rhetorical cliches these, but the deliberate 
utterance of something central to the message of the Old and 
the New Testament: the Lord’s triumph over sin and death. 

The above example may help us to understand, without undue 
generalization, the real nature and the mechanism of Tradition. 
We had previously distinguished two levels in the interpretation 
of the Gospel message. A similar distinction is now in order with 
regard to the documents of oral Tradition. Two levels must be 
explored: a material-phenomenal level, where the accumulation 
of details of unequal value serves as a device for communication, 
and a deeper level, where the objective core of Tradition is 
reached, as part and parcel of the revealed truth. 16 Distinct though 
they are, these two levels must remain in constant communication 
with one another. They present us with an example of what 
could be described as incarnational dualism. Any disjunction would 
be more than risky. We dare not forsake the phenomenal, for 
we would run the risk of speculating in mid-air, and perhaps of 
rejecting life-giving values. But should we be satisfied with merely 
scanning a set of documents, then we would reduce the study of 


Old Testament, and the ancestors of Our Lord, has become a major 
iconographic theme, especially in the Byzantine East (rather than in the 
art of the Western Church). 

* 8 Cf. Fr. Congar’s distinction of historical and dogmatic Tradition, 
op. cit., pp. 218 f. 
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Tradition to being nothing more than the listing of relatively 
meaningless data. 17 

Even when the interdependence of empirical and transendental 
values is acknowledged, an excessive preoccupation with Tradition 
as an agency for transmitting the legacy of generations past might 
expose theology to be branded as an antiquarian discipline and 
the Christian theologian as a perpetual laudator temporis acti, 
blissfully or callously ignorant of developments in Christian life 
and doctrine. Tradition is not the afterglow of a dead past, but 
it lives in the pulsating rhythm of an ageless faith. By lending 
themselves easily to a misinterpretation of Tradition as a mere 
agent of transmission of ancient beliefs and doctrinal propositions, 
the definitions of the Council of Trent have been partly responsible 
for the ensuing stagnation of Roman Catholic theology, which as 
a whole, has remained on the defensive until recently. Fortunately, 
during the past decades, a growing number of Roman theologians 
have recovered a measure of understanding for the vital dynamism 
of Tradition, as it makes itself felt in the daily experience of the 
Church and the secret instinct of the faithful of all times, at the 
prompting of the Life-giving Spirit. This revitalized concept of 
Tradition comes noticeably closer to the constant teaching of 
Orthodoxy, 18 and we cannot but rejoice at this and give thanks. 


17 The author recognizes that, for long years, he has been virtually blind 
to whatever could not be “historically” substantiated—a clear case of shallow 
historicism in the wake of positivism, and/or a lack of spiritual insight. 
This blindness has led him to make on various subjects statements which 
he must disavow. What I write today should be regarded as a retractatio> 
in the sense which St. Augustine gave to this word. 

Catholic theology, however, places the ultimate emphasis on the 
authority of the Magisterium Ecclesiasticum, that is to say, of the hierarchy 
in its office of interpreting and eventually defining the doctrinal import 
of both Scripture and Tradition. This insistence, germane to the legalism 
of the Roman institutions, may possibly be seen as a remote consequence 
of the Western theology on the Trinity, inasmuch as it implies a certain 
subordination of irvsOpa to Aoyoq. 
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The Orthodox Theological Approach 
to Modern Trends 


Stanley S. Harakas 


“Modern trends” shall always be with us, for each age and 
each period has its uniquely particular interests and problems. To 
the Christians living in the year 325, the modern trends were 
the revolutionary decisions by the leaders of the Roman Empire 
to grant freedom of worship and preferential treatment to the 
Church. The Church was faced with a demanding situation which 
called for concrete and specific actions and responses. The Fall 
of Constantinople in 1453 created new “modern trends” for the 
Church, including an illprepared—for requirement that the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate exercise political authority, the acceptance 
of a subject mentality for the Church at large, and a unique 
opportunity for service to Orthodoxy by the Church of Russia. In 
the early nineteenth century the establishment of the Balkan 
nation churches were “modern trends” which required response 
on the part of the Church. Such reactions, however, were not 
only to be required in political and organizational terms, but 
also in philosophical and theological terms. The patristic coming 
to terms with the pagan religions and philosophical milieu, the 
Christian confrontation of the spiritual and theological challenge 
of Islam and the meeting of post-Ottoman Orthodoxy with German 
idealism, not to mention the continuous contact with and reaction 
to Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, can all be seen as the 
Orthodox Church’s relationship to “modem trends” throughout 
its two-thousand year history. 

Yet, in a very real sense, we are quite sensitive to the fact 
that we live in an age which is “modern” in a new and radical 
way. If only the fantastic rapidity of change is considered, the 



modern situation is radically different from any other which 
Orthodox Christianity has had to face. In the past, change was 
considered “a passage from one stable state to another.” 1 In 
contrast, modern man’s experience is one of change as a permanent 
condition of society. For modern man, as David Schon points out 
in his study Technology and Change, 

The rate of change in technology, institutions, and objectives 
put before him in a single lifetime, or even a fraction of 
a lifetime, belies the illusion of stable objectives. He feels 
that the firm ground has been taken out from under him. 2 

It is this very man in this very changing modern society to 
whom the Church ministers. There is no way of permanently 
avoiding the meeting of Orthodoxy and today’s modern trends! 

And so it is that we seek, in a most brief, cursory manner, 
to examine in this paper the meeting of the Church with modem 
trends. Due to the nature of the topic, no last word will ever 
be said, yet some word, however inadequate, must be said. This 
paper will seek to present the topic in two major sections. The 
first will be an attempt to present a short definition and analysis 
of these modern trends. The second will seek to present the 
rudiments of an Orthodox Christian approach to the issues. 


/. A Definition of Modern Trends 

At the heart of the modern human situation are to be found 
the companion forces of science and technology. The multi-phased 
consequences of these forces provide us with a kaleidoscope of 
phenomena which we refer to as our “modern age.” The empirical 
and experimental scientific method has discovered more about 
the structure of the world since the time of Bacon than man was 
able to garner in all of recorded time before the development of 
modern science. For a long time “science was considered to 
be the outstanding, if not the only factor of civilization.” 3 If that 
evaluation has been limited and curtailed after two world wars 
and the living threat of a nuclear holocaust, 4 it is still true that 
the promise of scientific research provides a rational support 
for most practical plans for the improvement of human conditions 
of life. However, “pure” science is of little practical significance 
unless and until it is harnessed and applied. The handmaiden 


*Donald A. Schon, Technology and Change (New York: Delacorte 
Press, 1967), p. 189. 
z Ibid. f p. 201. 

3 Alexander Tsirindanes, Towards a Christian Civilization . Christian Union 
of Professional Men (Athens: The Damascus Publications, 1950), p. 144, 
Hbid., pp. 144-150. 
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of science is, therefore, technology. The technological revolution 
has both realized the potentials of scientific discoveries and 
spurred the search for such discovery. Without question, “the ever 
increasing mechanical inventions and the technical and industrial 
revolution that followed are a very strong characteristic feature 
distinguishing our civilization from all previous ones.” 5 Alexander 
Tsirindanes points out that modern technology carries with it 
the assumption that man can plan and organize the methods of 
production and even the process of technological discovery.® 
“Modern technique [technology],” he writes, “is not the fruit 
of experience, but of systematic endeavor and scientific toil.” 7 It 
is rational and organized, intentional and directed. As a consequence 
technology is seen by our age “as the chief means for organizing 
human life” and as the “main power through which man gets 
deliverance from material bonds and secures for himself that 
independence and central position in the universe which is properly 
his.. . This whole view was summed up in a philosophy of 
progress. Voltaire could write the following to express this idea: 
“We may believe that reason and industry will always progress 
more and more, that the useful arts will be improved, that all 

the evils which have afflicted man . .. will gradually disappear_ 

Progress is still a powerful catchword and key to motivating 
people. Yet in the realm of progress is exactly where contemporary 
society has stumbled, and this experience has created the phenomenon 
of “modern man” which we now seek to face. As the years 
have advanced, we as a society have become more and more 
aware that all is not well with the outlook of inexorable progress. 
Perhaps World War II was the catalyst for this new uneasiness. 
Germany, the most educated nation in the world, one of the 
most scientifically developed nations, in the name of an irrational, 
unscientific dream of Aryan supremacy and in the name of world 
conquest, unleashed the violent forces of totalitarian war and 
used methods which horrified the moral conscience of the world: 
genocide, attack against civilians, saturation bombing, barbaric 
concentration camps. For the first time scientific progress was 
docilely used for the most horrendous purposes. The illustration, 
however, is not limited to Germany. American science and 
technology, in the name of democracy, freedom and world peace, 
were used to kill in one day, August 6, 1945, 200,000 people, 
residents of the city of Hiroshima, Japan. The force of these 


s Ibid., p. 170. 

®See also the excellent treatment of this concept in Schon, op. cit., 
Chapters 1-3. 

’Tsirindanes, op. cit p. 170. 

*Ibid. 

•Quoted in Schon, op. cit., p. 190. 
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events impressed itself upon contemporary public opinion. The 
conclusion was inevitable: science and technology were not in 
themselves the answer to the human problem, but were tools 
which could be used either for the good or for the detriment of 
man. It was another dimension of the nature of man which would 
have to decide their use, for technology itself was proved to be 
amoral. 

The progression of development thus was two-pronged. Science 
and technology created a series of social, political and intellectual 
institutions and then proved that they alone were subject to 
manipulation by forces it could not control. It is important for 
us, then, very briefly to look upon those institutions, on the one 
hand, and the spiritual condition of modem man on the other. 

There are many institutions (social, political, and intellectual) 
which are characteristic of our modern age, but three of them are 
the most dominant, especially on our American scene. The first 
of these is our cultural fragmentation. For most of the Western 
world, the homogeneous society of Byzantium and medieval 
Europe is long gone, and never to return. Certain minimal principles 
of identification with the nation state will probably remain, but 
trends, even in the totalitarian societies, are toward greater and 
greater individuality. The legislation of faith, belief, morals, 
principles, and ideals becomes more and more incongruous. Even 
the communist pseudo-religion finds the imposition of controls on 
the minds of men a greater and greater handicap. Witness the 
recent trials of the four young people (Aleksandr Ginzburg, Yuri 
Galanskov, Aleksei Dobrovolsky, and Vera Lashkova) condemned 
for “editing and printing manuscripts critical of Communist life.” 
The State’s position was publicly criticized by Pavel Litvinov as 
a “wild mockery, unthinkable in the Twentieth Century .” 10 Whatever 
the case may be in reference to the communist world today, this 
cultural fragmentation is a fact of life in the western world in 
which we live. No style of life in universal, and no one style of 
life can be imposed. But at the same time, the observed aspect 
of the same coin also holds true: no style of life is by necessity 
to be prohibited. In this fragmented society, conflicting, unrelated, 
and perhaps complementary styles of life function side by side. 

Nowhere is this more clear than in America, where the 
absence of a truly national culture (in the European sense) permits 
and perhaps demands the cultivation of sub-cultures. 

The real possibility of economic affluence for all people in 
our times is a second social institution of extreme importance. 
For individuals to have wealth and to be able to disburse it as 
they wish means a new freedom from control. Economic democracy 


10 Time, Jan. 19, 1968. 
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opens up the possibility for the development of private and semi¬ 
private fields of endeavor never before possible. It also affects 
the sense of individuality of each person. The individual can thus 
support, influence, or transform his own institutions. The race 
problem in the United States today is in one of its most important 
dimensions, as is universally recognized, an economic problem. 

Thirdly, this social and economic democratization of man 
has, of necessity, desacralized public life. The “holy commonwealth” 
concept, symbolized by the two-headed eagle of Byzantium and 
Holy Russia in the East, the feudal social structure, and the Roman 
primacy in Western Europe, as well as the colonial legislation of 
morals, is impossible to maintain in the modern world. Paradoxically 
the very realization of the religious idea of the worth of the 
individual has driven a wedge between the public sector of life 
and the private. The separation of Church and state, the repeal 
of birth control legislation, the relaxing of abortion laws, and 
the prohibition of prayers and Bible reading in public schools 
are examples of the desacralization of public life. 

The consequence of these social changes has been a confusion 
of intellectual and moral direction. The advocates of a rational, 
scientific, progress-minded world-view, as we have seen, have 
given up the simplistic expectation that the solution to human 
problems is to be found in technological development. If it is 
held in some sophisticated form or another, it is just as much an 
article of faith as any other proffered solution. The rational 
humanists’ optimism has become in fact a rather untenable 
position. The same holds true of the political affirmation of trust 
in “Freedom.” No one has yet shown that “the Democratic Way” 
has the resources to guide, build, and strengthen the human 
potentialities. Our intellectuals battle with each other to maintain 
freedom to search for truth while the most dominant of philosophical 
systems today, logical positivism and philosophical existentialism, 
despair of the possibility of discovering it. The epistemological 
nihilism of positivism and the attempt by the existentialists to 
“create” meaning for life provide little hope for moral and spiritual 
guidance. Nor can much be said for the effectiveness of the New 
Theology. In another place I have discussed this phenomenon in 
western theology, pointing to some of its erroneous theological 
and philosophical presuppositions. However, it must be pointed out 
here that this New Theology functions under the illusion that a 
theology can and ought to be worked out to serve present 
fragmented social milieu. I think that this effort, because of the 
very nature of the contemporary state of modem man, is in for 
a hard time and cannot in the end succeed to provide a solution. 

Inadequate as this analysis is, I believe it has served to 
illumine what we mean when we refer to “modern trends.” 

There is one last comment which must be made before 
proceeding to discuss the modern Orthodox approach to these 
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modern trends. This is the fiction of “Modem Man.” The radical 
theologians speak of “the coming of age of man” and presuppose 
that there is a norm of a human being who is so immersed in 
this modern, fragmented world as to identify with it so well 
that he is no need of a worldview which transcends his predicament. 
The thrust of Harvey Cox’s book The Secular City is that modem 
man is continuously being freed from religious and metaphysical 
world views and that he no longer has need of them. The existential 
response of this “man” is the immersion in this “world.” Thus 
William Hamilton, a “Death of God” theologian, writes: 

Religion is to be defined as the assumption in theology, 
preaching, apologetics, evangelism, counselling that man needs 
God, and that there are certain things that God alone can 
do for him. I am denying that religion is necessary... . 1X 

My Protestant has no God, has not faith in God, and affirms 
both the death of God and the death of all forms of Theism. 

Even so, he is not primarily a man of negation, for if there 
is a movement away from God and religion, there is the 
more important movement into, for, toward the world, worldly 
life, and the neighbor as the bearer of the Worldly “Jesus.” 12 

All this type of thinking presupposes a “modern man,” a 
being who is completely committed to the modern world as we 
have seen it described above. I deny that! The moral and spiritual 
hiatus in the modern technological world precludes the total 
identification of any man or of all men to it . 13 The modern debacle 
of faith in science and technology alone is proof enough. There 
is no “modern man.” There are men and women who accept the 
technology of the modern age and use it for the elaboration, 
development, and cultivation of a multitude of various lifestyles 
supported by varying transcendent systems of belief, including 
that of an “Atheistic Christianity” as one among many. I argue, 
therefore, that modern men are together in developing the fruits 
of a material science and technology, but functioning pluralistically 
in comprehending, guiding, and using those fruits. There is no 
“modern man,” there are only modern men who accept technology 
and interpret it in terms of various lifestyles . 14 


//. An Orthodox Christian Approach to the Modern World 
In this kind of world, what is the Orthodox Christian approach? 


u Thomas J. J. Altizer and William Hamilton, Radical Theology and 
the Death of God (New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1966), p. 41. 
™Ibid., pp. 36-37. 

13 n. (*AX££ocv5po<; Toipivr<5cvr|c;)» Tide Noe ’Avot^n *0 

Ap6uoq (’AGnvai: «Zcdt'j», 1957), pp. 16-18. 

14 Tsinndanes, op . c/7., ch. 6. 
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First, of what must Orthodoxy divest itself in its outlook to 
conform to this picture of the modern world? Secondly, what are 
its theological tasks, and thirdly, what must its strategy be as a 
Church? It is clear that only the most tentative and debatable 
of answers can be suggested here. 

1. There are certain culturally and historically conditioned 
attitudes which Orthodoxy must reject if it is in any sense to 
meet the modern world. The first of these is the dream held since 
the time of Constantine of a cultural and spiritual union for all 
of society and the Orthodox Christian Faith. The variations on 
this theme, ranging from the Byzantine ideal, the concept of Holy 
Russia and the contemporary legislation of Church attendance 
in modern Greece, are no longer tenable. The modern world 
cannot rationally support such an all-inclusive anticipation. The 
“Orthodox Empire” idea is dead. 15 However, the alternative is 
not a reversion to the sect approach of certain religious groups. 
We shall discuss the positive aspects of this fact and a possible 
theological approach for Orthodoxy in the next section. However, 
the clear cut and decisive rejection of this type of thinking 
is necessary before any effective work can be done. 

The second aspect of much of our thinking which must 
be rejected is also a no longer tenable position, which paradoxically 
has lived in our minds along with the “Orthodox Empire” idea. 
It is the idea that the Church is somehow immune from concern 
for the world at large and its temporal problems. Isolated from 
the exercise of civil power and influence by czarist politics, 
manipulated by Moslem rulers for their own purposes, or cowed 
into cultural isolation by an immigrant mentality, we have lived 
of late as if the Orthodox Christian message had no role in the 
civil life of the nation or even of our own people. 16 This is in 
no sense an attitude which we ought to seek to maintain. The 
nature of the modem world, as well as allegiance to the spirit of 
“philanthropy” exhibited in the first six centuries of Christianity, 


15 The assumption that this “Christian (i.e. Orthodox) civilization” is 
possible in the twentieth century is one of the serious weaknesses of 
Alexander Tsirindanes’ writings. He is the author of both the works 
referred to in notes 13 and 14. He writes out of the background of modem 
Greece, which is 98% Orthodox Christian. It is conceivable that such 
an idea is applicable to that society. However, as a general theory 
applicable to our American environment it is inadequate. To see Orthodoxy 
as culture-bound to Byzantium is tantamount to denying its catholic saving 
purpose. We cannot accept Father Papastephanou’s identification. “Toynbee 
and the Orthodox Christian Society,” The Greek Orthodox Theological 
Review ” Vol. II, No. 2, 1956, pp. 37-40. 

ie Tsirindanes, op. cit Part II, chapter 1. Here, Tsirindanes rightly 
points to the “Problem of the Flight from Society,” and “The Split from 
the Social Whole.” 
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require that religious isolation from social problems be rejected/ 7 

A third and final attitude that has to be rejected is the idea 
of the “peculiarity” of the Orthodox way. We have come into a 
Western environment and we have reflected within ourselves the 
attitudes of the western churches toward us. They have seen us 
as a “peculiarity,” an interesting relic, an antique ecclesiastical 
phenomenon; and we have responded by interpreting the 
“peculiarity” to them and even to ourselves in a welter of 
self-explaining books. We continuously project ourselves as a 
museum piece of Christianity and bask in a special status, projected 
from serious concern by its uniqueness. The Orthodox are looked 
upon by others and by their own as a phenomenon to be observed, 
studied, and classified as one would handle the statue of a pagan 
Oriental god: interesting, but irrelevant. If Orthodoxy is true to 
itself, it is a serious faith and adequate to meet the human 
situation/ 8 

If we can divest ourselves of a false sense of need for an 
Orthodox emperor, a social unconsciousness, and a museum piece 
mentality we shall be able to exercise our role for the Church 
as its theologians in this modem day. 

The fundamental opportunity which the pluralism of the 
modern world gives to us is the right, privilege, and responsibility 
to cultivate our own age. The modem world, as we have seen 
above, provides a technological and scientific framework and a 
host of problems with it. It does not and cannot provide the 
spiritual, moral and cultural style of life adequate to inspire itself 
or give itself meaning. In the alien milieu of Moslem conquest the 
Church withdrew and lived a ghetto life. The difference between 
this experience and the modern experience is the responsibility 
of the Church to provide the spiritual, moral, and cultural support 
for its own members, as well as to lend its insights to the general 
spiritual and moral support, together with other institutions, of 
all society. Modern men need that support, and hence modem 
society requires it of the Church. More than ever the Orthodox 
Church finds itself responsible for men in society without being 
either identified with it or separated from it. We are still “in 
the world, but not of it.” 


17 See Demetrios J. Constantelos, “Social Consciousness in the Greek 
Orthodox Church,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review , Vol. XII, No. 3, 
Fall, 1967. 

.. He who is justified becomes a child of God, in whom nothing 
exists which is impure and repulsive to God.” Justification is not forensic 
but real. Xpfjcrrou *Av&poutoou, AoynctTtKf| Trjq *Op0o66£ou ’Avocto- 
XiKrjq ’EkkXtioick;, B' £k6. (*A0rjvai: «’Aorf)p3>, 1956), p. 323. For 
a fine treatment of the full adequacy of the saving work of Jesus Christ 
on firm patristic foundations, see Mcodwou Kapptpq, Zuvoipiq xfjq 
AoyiiaTiKqq AthaokaXCaq Tqc; *Op0o66£ou Ka0oXiKrjq *EKKXr]ata<; 
(*A0fjvai: 1957), pp. 51-77. 
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2. The theological task for Orthodox theologians is clear 
and serious. The first of these tasks is the more adequate cultivation 
of the spiritual and religious life of the faithful. On the highest 
level, this means a theological exposition of the riches of our 
faith and the implications of that faith for our own Christians 
as they live out their lives in a technologically orientated society. 
Not merely describing past history and past attitudes, but searching 
out and creatively discovering die implications of the Orthodox 
truth in reference to our present human dilemma seems to me 
the most burning issues of our time for our Church. 19 A more 
professional and rigorous theological climate in the Orthodox 
Church would then above all else examine and delineate what 
style of life in this twentieth century would be illustrative of the 
living reality of the image and likeness of God. If being an 
Orthodox Christian is the best way of being restored to full manhood, 
if the Orthodox sacrament bears with it the power of the saving 
energy of our Redeemer Jesus Christ, if the transfigured life is 
a hallmark of the believing Christian, how is this realized in an 
urban and urbane industrial society concretely and seriously? Our 
first task then is to make clear what it means to be an Orthodox 
Christian and the patterns of growth for one committed to the 
Orthodox Faith in our society. 

This over-arching task to which we are called demands 
that Orthodox theology today explore and deepen its professional 
comprehension of its sources. Serious and honest biblical studies 
in the Orthodox tradition, relevant patristics, dogmatics motivated 
evangelically, ethics in touch with reality, pastoral science with 
real men, women, and children in its concern, and liturgies designed 
to unlock the treasures of Orthodox Worship are what is demanded. 
For whatever else theology may be, it is above all necessary that 
it submit itself to the purpose of Christ: the salvation and 
redemption of people. Theological science owes its first allegiance 
to the truth in Christ and his Church.*® 


19 “Tbe moral life of the faithful man is not an autonomous event, 
but a fruit of his communion with Christ.... The uncreated and divinizing 
grace of which he becomes a participant, does not become ossified within 
him as a created gift, but it acts and unfolds dynamically through his 
life in Christ.... The participation of man in the death and resurrection 
of Christ is not limited to only certain events in life; rather, it is expanded 
dynamically and covers all of the phases and forms of the life of human 
existence.” fEcbpyioc; Mavx£api5ri<;, *H llspl ©ecboscoq xoG ’AvGpdmou 
AibaonaXia rprjyoptou xou naXaua (0£oaaXovtKr|: riocvEuiaxripiov 
0£ooaXov(KTi<;, Snou5aaxf|piov ’EKKXrjoiaoxiKTK PpappaxoXoy taq, 
1963), pp. 63, 66. 

*°Any “basic change in man is impossible if sought only through 
the efforts and powers of sin-weakened man. It demands the special activity 
and direct action of the philanthropy and love of the all-good and 
merciful God, who wishes the salvation of the sinner. And this activity 
was expressed by his sending of his Son to the world.” navccyicdxr)<; 
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But theological science may not content itself with an 
endoscopic understanding of its task. While its first task is directed 
to the Church and the Church’s nurture and growth, it is also 
true that as the Church fulfills its task it is necessary for it to 
maintain a four-fold outreach: a missionary, ecumenical, social, and 
intellectual outreach. 

We are no longer justified in pointing to Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius and thus easing our consciences when we are challenged 
by the Great Commission, “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel.” Our excuses have been long ago used up. Orthodoxy 
stands embarrassed that its contemporary missionary efforts were 
started, not by our own outreach, but by the inquisitiveness of those 
who have sought to be converted, and our embarrassment is doubly 
compounded by our lack of support in personnel and money for 
this precious work in the Lord’s vineyard. Theology’s task is the 
serious cultivation of an hierapostolic science for the Orthodox 
Church in the twentieth century, and theology cannot be content 
with academic exposition in this matter. 21 It must provide a 
motivating force for hierarchy and parish alike in the realization 
of our missionary destiny. 

In the practical area of ecumenical endeavor, as a Church, 
hierarchy and parish have outrun the theologians. In this first 
level of concern which reaches outside the boundaries of our own 
Church, the theologians have clamored for the priorities which 
ought to be reserved for the theological approach, while at the 
same time the hierarchs often speak and act as if the theologians 
did not even exist! I fear that unless we discipline ourselves to 
anticipate some of the ecumenical dialogue, we shall awake one 
day, sputtering theological irrelevancies before an ecclesiastical 
fait accompli. Sustained studies in the multitude of Orthodox 
doctrinal positions vis a vis modern theological issues in Western 
Christendom will serve notice to those responsible that Christian 
charity is no substitute for serious theology. The recent excellent 
studies by Professor Trembelas in ’EkkXtioCoc are a fine example 
of what is required. 22 


Tpsu'it^Xaq, AoypariKfi rifa ’Op0o56^ou KccBoXiktk a EKK\r)a(a<; 
(’AGrjvai: «Ze«n)», 1959), T6\io (; B , p. 4. “(The Church),... living and 
acting, seeks the same purpose which her founder sought.” Ibid., p. 341. 

21 “Life of the Church means life in the Church and out of it, life 
for the whole world, which is contained in the Church and which awaits, 
as men did in the pre-Pentecostal period, the coming of Salvation. The 
Church is universal and missionary because its life is salvation as a 
new life for the whole world.” N. A. Nissiotis, “The Ecclesiological 
Foundation of Mission from the Orthodox Point of View,” The Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review , Vol. VII, Nos. 1 and 2, Summer, 1961, 
Winter, 196M962, p. 30. 

series of articles published in *EKK\r)o(oc on the Belgrade Confer¬ 
ence, Vols. 43 and 44, as well as his series in the same publication on 
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A footnote on the ecumenical theological task is the need 
for us Orthodox to understand ourselves better. Father Constantelos’ 
recent study of Greek Orthodoxy has served to highlight this need. 
We need, I believe, some ecumenics in our own backyard. 23 

A social outreach is not only a demand of Christian love. 
The examination of the problems of society from an Orthodox 
Christian point of view is needed by our own faithful and 
required by a society barren of coherent and evident spiritual 
and moral foundations. Some of this work has begun, yet much 
of it is still in an embryonic stage. Unfortunately much of what 
has been done by Orthodox theologians is largely out-dated or 
does not refer adequately to the rapidly changing political, social, 
and economic realities of our times. The work of Bratsiotes, 
Ioannides, Tsirindanes, and others in Greece provides a useful 
beginning, but its presuppositions of the economic situation of 
capitalism of the nineteenth and even the eighteenth centuries 
vitiates much of its relevancy. 24 The Orthodox Church needs to 
think through, in the light of its ethics and doctrinal positions, 
the implications of an Orthodox Christian social policy. Here 
again, our procrastination will only serve to leave hierarchy 
and parish life alike unguided and at the mercy of social theologies 
which are incongruent with our theological bases, and by default 
we shall lose the theological initiative. Alexander Tsirindanes’ call 
for an “applied,” “contemporized,” and “guiding Christianity” 
is ever valid. 25 

Perhaps the most challenging of all outreaches required of 
the modern Orthodox theologian is the intellectual outreach. The 
nature of our modern society will continually generate new 
and varied claims to philosophical and intellectual truth. For 
the sake of believer and non-believer alike, Orthodox theology 
must react both critically and constructively to this on-going effort. 
A critical and essentially negative approach to that which is 
intellectually spurious, important as it may be, is not enough. 
Positive and constructive intellectual grappling with the data of 
each generation of intellectual experience must be made. One of 
the most important vehicles for the development, expression, and 


our responsibilities following Vatican II. The articles, in the same place, 
by Metropolitan Emilianos of Kalabria serve the same purpose of 
illustration for this need. 

*®Demetrios J. Constantelos, The Greek Orthodox Church: Faith , 
History , and Practice (New York: The Seabury Press, 1967). See my 
review in St. Vladimir*s Seminary Quarterly , Vol. II, No. 3, p. 160, where 
this point is expanded. 

24 Tsirindanes’ understanding of capitalism suffers from this misunder¬ 
standing of twentieth century capitalism and does not take into consideration 
the “mixed economy” of present-day capitalism. See Towards a Christian 
Civilization , pp. 229-237. 

^lbid., Part III, pp. 73-102. 
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promulgation of the intellectual attitudes of our time is the novel. 
No theologian and churchman today can function under the 
illusion that novels are nothing but story books for entertainment. 26 
They are deadly serious and, in their contemporary form, extremely 
threatening forms of intellectual endeavor. Professor Ihab Hassan 
of Wesleyan University 27 has delineated their major features. 

He posits that our modern world has brought forth a literature 
in America, popular and well-written, which communicates certain 
judgments and shared values (or disvalues). Authors such as 
Ellison, Styron, Bowles, Bellow, Mailer, Roth, Purdy, Hawkes, and 
others propagate through the novel a set of convictions which 
Professor Hassan enumerates as follows: 

1. Chance and absurdity rule human actions. What the 
philosophers call “reality” is really chaos. There are no real 
causes, only twitches and spasms, ludicrous and grinding. 

2. There are no accepted norms—of feeling or conduct—to 
which a man may appeal. There is no general standard for 
thought or for action to which one may refer unfailingly. 

3. To live is to be at odds—with environment, with others, 
with oneself—and so always to be somehow an alien, a 
misfit. Others aren’t aids and comforts, but others are the 
enemy. 

4. The characteristic of life, of personal existence, is 
ambiguity. Human motives are forever mixed; irony and 
contradiction prevail. No thought or action is ever pure. 
Blameless purity is an impossibility, but pure pusillanimity 
is probably also ruled out. Free and yet a slave, actor yet 
acted upon; everything is mixed. And one who is completely 
neutralized is in danger of becoming a neuter. 

5. A man can’t know much. Limitation and relativism, 
tininess and partiality are the major marks of our manhood. 

Orthodox theology would do well not to ignore these proffered 
negative and destructive life-styles. The encouragement of a novel 
and short story tradition in the Orthodox Christian life-style 
framework seems to be imperative. 

3. The strategy of the Church, in line with what has been 
said above, must be the practical development for its members 
of a life-style which is distinctively Orthodox and realistically 
contemporary. John David Maguire, in his book The Dance of 


^See ZiruplScov M. Ka\Xi&<pa<;, «T£yvr| kccl rivEU^aTiKn Zcufp, 
XapaKTrjptopdc; ’Enoxuq uaq fAOrjvou: XptOTtaviKf] "Evcootc; 

’EK7rai5£UTiKc5v AEtToupycov, 1953), pp. 127-150. 

27 Quoted in John David Maguire, The Dance of the Pilgrim (New 
York: Association Press, 1967), pp. 10-11. (Radical Innocence , [Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1961J, pp. 116-118.) 
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the Pilgrim, points out some of the implications of a life-style 
which has its theoretical, but also its necessarily practical aspects. 
He writes: 

Just as literary style is made up of shape and substance, 
so a “life-style” is composed of beliefs and actions. It too 
is a complex unity. Life-style is important, for one’s “self’ 
is determined by the “style” to which one is committed. We 
are committed to styles. Some are adopted for the sake of 
expressing our personal depths, our “substance,” most 
completely. Others are adopted in order to conceal our 
depths, especially the seamier elements. 

We choose our styles in part, and in part they seem 
simply to develop. But insofar as we choose them we are 
making a fundamental decision—“opting,” as the psychologists 
say, “for a distinctive model of selfhood.” So though complex 
unities, we live with some interplay between belief and 
action whether we are conscious of it or not, and that 
interplay—its shape and substance—constitutes our style. 

The analogy between literary works and personal existence 
goes even further, for when we do become conscious of 
styles—life-styles—the choice between them is not unlike 
judgments about works of art. We have to weigh many 
factors—line, pattern, hue—and then evaluate. We could even 
say that artistic evaluation is a paradigm of moral decision. 5 ® 8 

The theoretical delineation of a uniquely Orthodox “life-style” 
for Orthodox Christians in the modern milieu is important, and 
in a sense, this is what I was arguing for in the previous (second) 
section of this paper. However, the practical strategy and organ¬ 
izational structure of the Church needs to be reoriented toward 
that direction. The major purpose of the Church at this time is, 
in the judgment of this writer, the nurture and cultivation of the 
Orthodox Christian life-style for our people in this time and 
under the conditions of this age . All other practical interests 
must be submitted to this criterion. Otherwise we run the risk, if 
we have not already fallen subject to it, of presenting a facade 
to the world of a church having form and no reality, expression 
but no content, numbers but no quality. 

I think it will suffice if we only indicate in catalogue manner 
the areas of immediate need. 

1. A revision, for purpose of practical promulgation in 
the parish life, of a realistic canon law to avoid manifest 
confusion and subjectivism. 

2. A rethinking, reformation, and restoration of the monastic 


28 Ibid ., pp. 14-15. 



calling in service to the Church as a whole and as a source 
of profound spiritual inspiration for the Church at large. 

3. The orientation of catechetical instruction beyond the 
mere transmission of fact toward the awakening of loyalties 
on the part of our youth not so much toward the institution 
of the Church as to Christ and the life-style appropriate to 
an Orthodox Christian within the Church. 

4. The across-the-board development of conscious liturgical 
involvement and participation by our presently uninvolved 
spectator-worshippers. 

5. The development of lay-clergy commissions on social 
action and civil participation on all levels of Church life, 
especially on the grass-roots parish level. 

An example of the type of approach to which I feel is very 
promising is Paul Evdokimov’s “Interiorized Monasticism,” as 
presented in his The Struggle with God. 29 


Conclusion 

This paper has argued that the modern world demands of 
all men and women the cultivation of spiritual and moral founda¬ 
tions for participation in the technological society in which we 
live. We have argued against some kind of a universal common-faith 
answer to this problem and have pinpointed the responsibility of 
the Orthodox to cultivate these foundations for their own people 
first and then to contribute critically and positively to the ongoing 
effort of society at large. The first and theoretical, so to speak, 
task for the development of an adequate Orthodox life-style in 
our pluralistic society is that of the theologian. The implementation 
and actualization of this Orthodox Christian way of life as the 
suitable and in part realizable alternative open for the Orthodox 
Christian in our modern technological age is the responsibility 
of the Church leadership. 

The task of Orthodox theology is ever new under such 
a view; it is a discipline significant, important, and under the 
eternal judgment of the God who has permitted us to live as 
Orthodox Christians in this twentieth century. 


*°The attempt to transfer monastic Christian ideals to the lay state 
is the most pertinent aspect of this effort. Paul Evdokimov, The Struggle 
With God, trans. by Sister Gertrude, S.P. (Glen Rock, N.J.: The Paulist 
Press, 1966), pp. 111-130. 
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Debate on the Liturgy 


i 

LITURGICAL THEOLOGY AND LITURGICAL REFORM: 
SOME QUESTIONS 


W. Jardine Grisbrooke 


Dom Botte’s comments On Liturgical Theology and Father 
Schmemann’s Brief Response to them (St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Quarterly, 1968, pp. 170-174) raise so many important points 
that it is to be hoped that these distinguished liturgical scholars 
will continue the exchange, and give us the benefit of their 
thoughts on the subject at greater length. In particular one would 
welcome an expansion of Father Schmemann’s reply to the 
questions Dom Botte puts to him in the last paragraph of the 
comments. 

“The task of liturgical theology,” writes Dom Botte, “is then 
to recover the essential and to relegate the ‘accessories’ to their 
place. Does that imply a liturgical reform? This is what happened 
to Roman liturgy. A return to fundamental principles has resulted 
in a ‘cleaning-up’ as well as in new creativity. One has discovered 
that rigid forms were no longer adequate either to the essence of 
liturgy or the needs of the Christian people. Is a similar development 
possible and desirable within Byzantine liturgy? I am not competent 
to answer this question. The situation here is different from that 
of the Roman liturgy, where ‘rubrics’ had an absolute rigidity. 
The Eastern Church has always preserved a certain flexibility, but 
the freedom of a Byzantine celebrant is not limitless. Does the 
East need a reform? Is this the time for it? One understands 
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perfectly well the hesitations and oppositions. The Roman reform 
was in preparation for half a century, but one can still ask whether 
things did not go too fast. The change was too abrupt and the 
mania for experimentation has resulted here and there in anarchy. 
One understands quite well that this example is a source for 
hesitation for the Easterners. Premature or one-sided reforms might 
do more harm than good. And yet is the idea of a reform to be 
rejected altogether? Ought not liturgical theology to prepare the 
fundamental principles of a reform in continuity with, and respectful 
of, Tradition? To this question Father Schmemann is more qualified 
to give an answer.” 

“As for the need for a liturgical ‘reform’ within the Orthodox 
Church,” replies Father Schmemann, “it seems to me that this 
concept must be qualified. For if anything is proved by the hectic 
reforms and changes in the West, it is that by themselves and in 
themselves they do not achieve what seems to be their goal. Liturgy is 
a living tradition, and surgery here is a wrong method. What we 
need above everything else is the understanding of that tradition, 
of the ‘essence’ of liturgy. Once achieved it will lead—‘organically’— 
to the necessary purifications and changes and this without any 
break of continuity, without any ‘crisis.’ In spite of a deeply rooted 
common opinion, liturgy always changes because it lives . One of 
the differences between the Eastern and Western ‘mentalities’ may 
be precisely in the Western trust in planning and reforming from 
above. Yes, our liturgy, to be sure, carries with it many non-essential 
elements, many ‘archeological’ remnants. But rather than denouncing 
them in the name of liturgical purity we must strive to discover 
the lex orandi, which none of these accidental ingredients has 
managed to obscure. The time thus is not for an external reform 
but for a theology and piety drinking again from the eternal and 
unchanging sources of liturgical tradition.” 

This last paragraph appears to me to lack the logic and 
lucidity which usually mark whatever Father Schmemann writes. 
I agree whole-heartedly with him that “if anything is proved by 
the hectic reforms and changes in the West, it is that by themselves 
and in themselves they do not achieve what seems to be their goal. 
Liturgy is a living tradition.... What we need above everything 
else is the understanding of that tradition, of the ‘essence’ of 
liturgy.” But I am unable to follow the rest of his argument. 

By whom is this understanding of the liturgical tradition to 
be attained? Presumably, by the whole body of the faithful, clergy 
and laity alike. By what means is is to be attained? Apparently, 
by instruction—spiritual and intellectual—given by a minority already 
enlightened, or on its way to enlightenment; that is, one must 
assume, by liturgical scholars who have arrived at, or are in 
process of arriving at, an understanding of the tradition themselves, 
and, in turn, by those whom they teach: “we must strive to 
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discover and to help others to discover the lex orandi, which none 
of these accidental ingredients has managed to obscure.” 

Will not the liturgically educated parish priest—and he it is on 
whom, in practice, the burden of this task will largely fall—trying 
to help his congregation in this way, find at once that these 
“accidental ingredients” have managed to “obscure” the lex orandil 
If they have not, why has there been such a loss of understanding, 
why is^it necessary to rediscover it? 

Is the lex orandi itself so feeble a thing that understanding of it, 
or lack of such understanding, depends entirely on influences external 
to it? If this is so, then “organic” recovery of a proper understanding 
of it is out of the question: how can such a recovery be attained 
except by “external liturgical reform?” If it is not so, how can 
the recovery be attained without putting right what has gone 
wrong in the lex orandi itself? And how, then, can we talk of 
the “ unchanging sources of liturgical tradition”? Or are the 
sources of liturgical tradition external to the lex orandi, and if so 
precisely what are they, and what is the relationship of the lex 
orandi to them? Is it possible to recover a truly liturgical piety 
without eliminating from the liturgy itself the distortions which 
the loss of such a piety since the high middle ages has imported 
into it? If it is not, then “external liturgical reform” in another 
sense is necessary, is it not? And if it is possible, can we speak 
any longer of a lex orandi at all? Is not this to reduce the liturgy 
itself to an arbitrary “protocol of public relations with God,” to 
use Dom Botte’s perceptive phrase? What are “liturgical theology” 
and “liturgical piety” if not a theology and a piety founded on 
the liturgy? And how can they be recovered or restored except 
the integrity of the liturgy itself be recovered or restored? Of 
course the two processes go hand in hand, but surely it must 
be a two-way traffic? 

To take a simple example: suppose a parish priest is concerned 
to give his people a real understanding of the significance of the 
so-called “little entrance”—a subject on which Father Schmemann 
has elsewhere written perceptively and illuminatingly. How can 
he do so without pointing out the deficiencies of the present form 
of it—“denouncing them in the name of liturgical purity”? How 
can he do that without realising, and leading others to realise, 
that the historical development here has served to obscure the 
lex orandi to such an extent that it is almost invisible? And having 
acquired a real, and spiritually valuable, understanding of it, are 
he and his people to be satisfied, when actually worshipping, with 
the meaningless decadent form of it? 

No, apparently not, but they do not need to do anything 
about seeking a change, for such a change will come about, not 
by way of an “external liturgical reform” consequent upon “planning 
and reforming from above,” but “organically.” Understanding of 
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the lex orandi “will lead—‘organically’—to the necessary purifications 
and changes and this without any break of continuity, without any 
‘crisis.’ ” 

What exactly does this mean? It sound impressive, but what 
does it mean, what would it mean in practice? Is it possible for 
a change not to be a change? If it is not, how can it be other 
than a “break of continuity” in some sense and to some extent? 
If this is not what Father Schmemann means by a “break of 
continuity,” what does he mean by it? Does he mean liturgical 
reform of so drastic a kind and so great an extent as to amount 
to a complete upheaval of the lex orandi ? If so, what does he 
envisage happening? Does he mean liturgical reform which some 
people will suppose to be a complete upheaval? If so, is it not 
almost inevitable that any measure of reform will be regarded in 
that way in some quarters? And will not that inevitably produce 
some kind, and some measure, of “crisis,” no matter when, by 
whom, or in what way, the reform is initiated or carried out? 

And when, by whom, and in what way, is it to be initiated 
and carried out? Not by “planning and reforming from above,” 
but “organically.” I ask again, what exactly does “organically” 
mean, then? Does it mean that one morning a whole congregation 
will wake up, find its understanding of the liturgical tradition has 
come to maturity overnight, and automatically, without any 
discussion, without any planning, go to church and “do” the 
liturgy entirely differently from the way in which they did it 
last week? Is liturgical change to wait until every single member 
of a parish has come to see the need for it? Presumably not, for 
in that case neither this nor anything else would ever happen: 
such a situation is unlikely in the extreme. But if not, then would 
not such changes, decided on by the parish priest and parish 
council, even if at the desire of the majority of the congregation, 
be evidently due in practice—and certainly in the eyes of dissenters— 
to “planning and reforming from above” to some extent? 

Again, by whose authority are these changes to be made? Are 
they to be made in any church whose priest and people have come 
to see them as necessary or desirable, without consulting any 
higher authority? That would produce liturgical anarchy indeed. It 
would also produce canonical anarchy, of which there is more 
than enough already: if such changes are to be made without 
episcopal and synodical authority, just what kind of an “organism” 
is this Church? But perhaps they are to be made only with this 
authority, at one level or another. Then the same questions recur: 
Is a whole diocese, or province, or even a whole autocephalous 
church, going to wake up one morning convinced of the need for 
changes, and, moreover, in complete instinctive agreement as to 
what changes are necessary, and how to carry them out in practice? 
Are such changes to wait until every one of the faithful within 
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its jurisdiction is convinced of the need for them? If the answer 
to these questions is “no”—and to answer them affirmatively would 
be ridiculously unrealistic—then presumably the changes are to 
be made, and their details laid down, by episcopal and synodical 
authority. And that would involve “planning and reforming from 
above,” would it not? Somebody “below” would be bound to 
disagree with them, in one way or another: to suppose otherwise 
is to ignore human nature. 

Is not Father Schmemann’s position really determined by the 
fear if the force of reform is once let loose it will go astray, and 
end up by destroying rather than renewing the lex orandi and a 
truly liturgical piety based upon it? It certainly seems so, in the 
light of what he writes about the current reforms in the Roman 
Catholic Church: “Whereas the Liturgical Movement, in its best 
representatives at least, was oriented towards a recovery of traditional 
elements of Christian leitourgia, elements which were obscured 
and even abolished for centuries, the “liturgical piety” which is 
behind modern ‘experimentations’ and ‘anarchy’ is inspired by an 
altogether different and indeed deeply anti-traditional set of 
aspirations.” This is true, although it is by no means the whole 
truth. But insofar as it is true, why is it? Why has this situation 
come about? Dom Botte writes: “One understands perfectly the 
hesitations and oppositions. The Roman reform was in preparation 
for half a century, but one can still ask whether things did not 
go too fast.” One can indeed, and one should: but one should 
also ask whether for a long time they did not go too slow, and 
whether this is not a major factor in the situation, whether this 
is not the real reason why in the event “the change was too abrupt 
and the mania for experimentation has resulted here and there in 
anarchy.” Is not this the real danger of which Father Schmemann 
should be afraid? Is not this the situation which Father Schmemann 
should be concerned to avert? The “reform in continuity with, 
and respectful of, Tradition” of which the theologians and liturgists 
of the liturgical movement laid the foundations was held back 
so long that now it has been confused and to some extent vitiated 
by the “altogether different and indeed deeply anti-traditional set 
of aspirations” of which Father Schmemann speaks. The organic 
impulse of the living tradition to change in accord with its own 
nature was throttled for so long that now the changes are being 
made under the influence of external factors not in accord with 
its nature. Had a truly traditional reform been undertaken earlier, 
and had had time to come to fruition, these anti-traditional 
aspirations might never have arisen, let alone become so strong 
and powerful. Is not this the important and urgent lesson which 
the Orthodox Church should learn from the present confusion in 
the Roman Catholic Church? 

“Liturgy,” says Father Schmemann, “is a living tradition, and 
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surgery here is a wrong method.” Is it? Surgery is never desirable, 
never comfortable: but are there not times when it is necessary— 
precisely in order to ensure that the patient goes on living? And 
if the liturgical tradition of the Orthodox Church is in as grave a 
condition as Father Schmemann has himself diagnosed elsewhere, 
is not this clearly such a time? 


II 

LITURGICAL THEOLOGY, THEOLOGY OF LITURGY, 
AND LITURGICAL REFORM 


Alexander Schmemann 


I am very thankful to W. Jardine Grisbrooke for his comments 
and questions, but I am not sure my answer will satisfy him. For 
it seems to me that his remarks, as well as those by Dom Botte, 
are based on a rather serious misunderstanding of some of my 
main “theses” and I do not know whether this misunderstanding 
has its roots in the defects of my presentation or in some deeper 
disagreement on the very nature of liturgical theology. In the 
first case my answer may clarify the issue, in the second it will 
probably deepen the disagreement. 

W. J. Grisbrooke, following in this Dom Botte, assumes 
that for me “the task of liturgical theology is to recover the 
essential and to relegate the ‘accessories’ to their place” and thus 
to prepare grounds for a liturgical reform that would restore 
the “essence” of the liturgy. If this assumption were true W. J. 
Grisbrooke would be perfectly right, of course, in denouncing my 
“lack of logic and lucidity” and my, then clearly irresponsible, 
reluctance to admit the urgent need for a liturgical reform. 

The fact, however, is that such is not my concept of liturgical 
theology and that therefore my approach to the complex question 
of a liturgical reform is not necessarily the result of a “lack of 
logic.” What I tried to say in my book, and also in some other 
writings, is that the “essence” of the liturgy or “lex orandi” is 
ultimately nothing else but the Church’s faith itself or, better to 
say, the manifestation, communication and fulfillment of that 
faith. It is in this sense that one must understand, it seems to 
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surgery here is a wrong method.” Is it? Surgery is never desirable, 
never comfortable: but are there not times when it is necessary— 
precisely in order to ensure that the patient goes on living? And 
if the liturgical tradition of the Orthodox Church is in as grave a 
condition as Father Schmemann has himself diagnosed elsewhere, 
is not this clearly such a time? 


II 

LITURGICAL THEOLOGY, THEOLOGY OF LITURGY, 
AND LITURGICAL REFORM 


Alexander Schmemann 


I am very thankful to W. Jardine Grisbrooke for his comments 
and questions, but I am not sure my answer will satisfy him. For 
it seems to me that his remarks, as well as those by Dom Botte, 
are based on a rather serious misunderstanding of some of my 
main “theses” and I do not know whether this misunderstanding 
has its roots in the defects of my presentation or in some deeper 
disagreement on the very nature of liturgical theology. In the 
first case my answer may clarify the issue, in the second it will 
probably deepen the disagreement. 

W. J. Grisbrooke, following in this Dom Botte, assumes 
that for me “the task of liturgical theology is to recover the 
essential and to relegate the ‘accessories’ to their place” and thus 
to prepare grounds for a liturgical reform that would restore 
the “essence” of the liturgy. If this assumption were true W. J. 
Grisbrooke would be perfectly right, of course, in denouncing my 
“lack of logic and lucidity” and my, then clearly irresponsible, 
reluctance to admit the urgent need for a liturgical reform. 

The fact, however, is that such is not my concept of liturgical 
theology and that therefore my approach to the complex question 
of a liturgical reform is not necessarily the result of a “lack of 
logic.” What I tried to say in my book, and also in some other 
writings, is that the “essence” of the liturgy or “lex orandi” is 
ultimately nothing else but the Church’s faith itself or, better to 
say, the manifestation, communication and fulfillment of that 
faith. It is in this sense that one must understand, it seems to 
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me, the famous dictum “lex orandi lex est credendi.” It does not 
imply a reduction of the faith to liturgy or cult, as it was the 
case in the mystery cults in which faith was aimed at cult itself, 
had its saving power as its object. Nor does it mean a confusion 
between faith and liturgy as in the case of the liturgical piety in 
which the “liturgical experience,” the experience of the “sacred,” 
simply replaces faith and makes one indifferent to its “doctrinal” 
content. Nor finally does it indicate a separation of faith and 
liturgy into two distinct “essences” whose content and meaning 
are to be grasped by two different and independent means of 
investigation, as in modern theology in which the study of liturgy 
constitutes a special area or discipline: “liturgiology.” What it 
means is that the Church’s leitourgia , a term incidentally much 
more comprehensive and adequate than “worship” or “cult,” is 
the full and adequate “epiphany”—expression, manifestation, 
fulfillment of that in which the church believes, or what constitutes 
her faith. It implies an organic and essential interdepedence in 
which one element, the faith, although source and cause of the 
other, the liturgy, essentially needs the other as its own self¬ 
understanding and self-fulfillment. It is, to be sure, faith that gives 
birth to, and “shapes,” liturgy, but it is liturgy, that by fulfilling 
and expressing faith, “bears testimony” to faith and becomes thus 
its true and adequate expression and norm: “lex orandi lex est 
credendi.” 

But then liturgical theology—and I cannot overemphasize this— 
is not that part of theology, that “discipline,” which deals with 
liturgy “in itself,” has liturgy as its specific “object,” but, first 
of all and above everything else, the attempt to grasp the 
“theology” as revealed in and through liturgy. There is, I maintain, 
a radical and indeed irreducible difference between these two 
approaches to liturgical theology whose task then obviously depends 
on whether one opts for one or the other. 

In the first approach, which both Dom Botte and W. J. 
Grisbrooke think and assume is mine, one indeed looks for the 
specific “essence” of the liturgy as a whole or of any one of its 
basic elements: sacraments, Divine Office, cycles of worship, etc. 
Here liturgical theology is understood primarily and in fact 
exclusively, as theology of liturgy, as search for a consistent theology 
of worship with which, once it is formulated, the liturgy must 
“comply” by means of a liturgical reform if necessary. 

At this point I can only emphatically state that the rejection 
of this approach, the certitude that it is wrong and harmful for 
both liturgy and theology is without any exaggeration the primary 
motivation of my work. In the approach which I advocate by every 
line I ever wrote, the question addressed by liturgical theology to 
liturgy and to the entire liturgical tradition is not about liturgy 
but about “theology,” i.e. about the faith of the Church as 
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expressed, communicated and preserved by the liturgy. Here liturgy 
is viewed as the “locus theologicus” par excellence because it is 
its very function, its “leitourgia” in the original meaning of that 
word, to manifest and to fulfill the Church’s faith and to manifest 
it not partially, not “discursively,” but as living totality and catholic 
experience. And it is because liturgy is that living totality and that 
catholic experience by the Church of her own faith that it is 
the very source of theology, the condition that makes it possible. 
For if theology, as the Orthodox Church maintains, is not a mere 
sequence of more or less individual interpretations of this or that 
“doctrine” in the light and thoughtforms of this or that “culture” 
and “situation,” but the attempt to express Truth itself, to find 
words adequate to the mind and experience of the Church, then 
it must of necessity have its source where the faith, the mind, 
and the experience of the Church have their living focus and 
expression, where faith in both essential meanings of that word, 
as Truth revealed and given, and as Truth accepted and “lived,” 
has its epiphany, and that is precisely the function of the “leitourgia.” 

It must be clear by now that the tragedy which I denounce 
and deplore consists not in any particular “defect” of the liturgy— 
and God knows that there have been many of such defects at 
all times—but in something much deeper: the divorce between 
liturgy, theology and piety, divorce which characterizes the post 
patristic period in the history of our Church and which has 
altered—not the faith and not too much the liturgy—theology and 
piety. In other terms, the crisis which I try to analyze is the 
crisis not of liturgy but of its understanding— be it in the “key” of 
post-patristic theology or in that of a rather recent, but assumed 
to be traditional, liturgical piety. And precisely because the roots 
of the crisis are theological and spiritual rather than liturgical, no 
liturgical reform can by itself and in itself solve it. 

Take for example the organic, and for the early Church self- 
evident, connection and interdependence within the “lex orandi,” 
of the Lord’s Day, the Eucharist and the Ecclesia (the coming 
together of the faithful as “church”). If it was self-evident and 
so central as to have, in fact, shaped the liturgical tradition of the 
Church, it is because it was both the expression and the fulfillment 
of something equally central and essential in the Church’s faith: 
the unity and interdependence in that faith of the cosmological, 
eschatological, and ecclesiological “experiences.” It was born out 
of the Christian vision and experience of the World, the Church, 
and the Kingdom, of their fundamental relationship to one another. 
Now, it is clear that on the one hand, this connection still exists 
liturgically, but it is equally clear that on the other hand, it is 
neither understood nor experienced in the way it was understood 
and experienced in the early Church. Why? Because a certain 
theology and a certain piety shaped by that theology, by imposing 
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their own categories and their own approach changed our under¬ 
standing of the liturgy and our experience of it. In this particular 
case they did it by depriving this “connection” of its cosmological, 
eschatological and ecclesiological meaning and connotations. The 
connection itself remained a part of the “lex orandi” but it ceased 
to be related in any way to the “lex credendi,” was no longer 
regarded as a theological datum and no theologian has even 
bothered to mention it as having any theological significance, as 
revealing anything about the Church’s “experience” of herself, the 
World, and the Kingdom of God. Thus the Lord’s Day became 
simply the Christian form of Sabbath, the Eucharist one “means 
of grace” among many and the Church—an institution with 
sacraments but no longer sacramental in her very nature and 
“constitution.” But then one may ask: what liturgical, i.e. external, 
reform could possibly restore that experience, return its original 
meaning to that “connection”? It is still here, with us. It is 

still the norm and yet we do not see it. It resounds in every 

word of eucharistic celebration—yet we do not hear it. It is as 

if someone imposed on our eyes glasses which make us blind to 
the obvious, and on our ears hearing aids that make us deaf to 
the most explicit. 

The real problem then is not that of “liturgical reforms” but, 
first of all, of the much needed “reconciliation” and mutual 

reintegration of liturgy, theology and piety. Here, however, I must 
confess my pessimism. I do not see in Orthodox theology and in 
general in the Orthodox Church even a recognition of that problem 
and it is clear to me that unless a problem is recognized its solution 
is either impossible or there will be a wrong solution. Thus, for 
example, I do not expect great results from the much talked about 
“return to the Fathers” in which some see the panacea against all 
evils. For, in my opinion, it all depends on how one “returns” to 
the Fathers. It is my impression that with a few exceptions, the 
“patristic revival” remains locked within the old Western approach 
to theology, is a return much more to patristic texts than to the 
mind of the Fathers, as if these patristic texts were self-sufficient 
and self-explanatory. It is indeed the “original sin” of the entire 
Western theological development that it made “texts” the only loci 
theologici, the extrinsic “authorities” of theology, disconnecting it 
from its living sources: liturgy and spirituality. 

The paradox of some of contemporary Orthodox theology 
is that one may denounce—in the name of the Fathers—all kinds 
of Western heresies while remaining at the same time profoundly 
“western” as to the basic presuppositions and the very nature 
of theology. One may produce more or less interesting, more or 
less scholarly monographs on the patristic “idea” or “doctrine” 
of this or that, and give the impression that the Fathers were 
primarily “thinkers” who, as today’s theologians, worked exclusively 
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on “biblical texts” and “philosophical concepts.” What this approach 
ignores is precisely the ecclesiological and liturgical context of 
patristic thought. And it ignores it—and here is the crux of the 
matter—because by Western scholarly principles, techniques, and 
criteria adopted long ago by our theologians as the only valid 
ones—this context is not immediately perceivable. The Fathers very 
seldom explicitly refer to it, their “texts” do not mention it and 
the patristic scholar respectful of texts and of “evidence” cashable 
in the form of “footnotes” is, in virtue of his very method, unable 
to perceive it. There are theologians extremely well read in 
patristics and utterly convinced of their own traditionalism who, 
for example, denounce as non-patristic and non-traditional the idea 
of the organic connection and interdependence between ecclesiology 
and Eucharist because the “texts” do not formally evidence this 
idea. And of course if theological inquiry is a priori limited to 
“texts”—be it scriptural, patristic or even liturgical—these theologians 
are right. But the real meaning of this argumentum a silentio is 
different. For the Fathers this connection is not something to be 
theologically established, defined and proved, but the source making 
theology itself possible. They rarely speak of the Church and of 
liturgy in explicit terms because for them they are not an “object” 
of theology but its ontological foundation, the epiphany, the reality, 
the self-evidence of that to which then in their writings they “bear 
testimony.” And this is exactly what makes them Fathers, i.e. 
witnesses of the “mind” of the Church, exponents of her catholic “ex¬ 
perience.” Disconnected from that source and that context, patristic 
“texts” just as biblical texts, can be interpreted in many ways, 
prove almost anything. And they remain, at best, “ideas” and 
“doctrines,” confined to academic quarters but as alienated from 
the real life of the Church as the old Westernized theology of seminary 
manuals. Here, as in the case of the lex orandi , one may very 
well look without seeing and listen without hearing. To put it in 
today’s fashionable terms, the theological enterprise depends on 
“hermeneutics,” the latter being precisely the fundamental question 
of context and semantics. My contention is that for Orthodox 
theology, essentially different in this from Western theology, the 
sui generis hermeneutical foundation is to be found in the lex 
orandi : the epiphany and the experience by the Church of herself 
and of her faith. This is what we mean when we state, in accordance 
with our Tradition, that the scripture is interpreted “by the 
Church,” and that the Fathers are witnesses of the catholic faith of 
the Church. And as long, therefore, as this Orthodox “hermeneutics” 
is not acknowledged, rediscovered and practiced, the scrutiny of 
the most traditional “texts” will, alas, remain as irrelevant for 
our liturgical situation as in the past. 

Even less hope do I place in all kinds of liturgical “revivals” 
which periodically shake up the complacency of ecclesiastical 
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“establishments” and inevitably lead to discussions about liturgical 
reforms. For a liturgical reform (the need for which incidentally 
I do not deny) must have a rationale, a consistent set of pre¬ 
suppositions and goals, and this rationale, as I keep repeating, 
can only be found in the lex orandi and in the organic relationship 
to lex credendi . But I do not detect even the slightest interest 
in such a rationale among those—and they are many—who have 
the liturgy in the center of their preoccupations. We find, on 
the one hand, a romantic and nostalgic pathos of liturgical 
restoration, a genuine fixation on rubrics and rules, but without 
any interest in the relation they may or may not have to the 
faith of the Church. No wonder that in this approach the objects 
and selected goals of such a restoration vary almost ad infinitum . 
There are fanatics of Russian liturgical piety—ancient or modem, 
and those of the Greek style, there are those for whom everything 
depends on the restoration of a particular “chant” or on maintaining 
“little litanies” as prescribed by the rubrics. When people of this 
brand discover, for example, that in the Russian (and relatively 
recent) practice the Royal Doors were closed during the eucharistic 
canon, they denounce those who advocate that they be open as 
heretics and modernists. We find, on the other hand, the opposite 
trend: those obsessed with making liturgy more “understandable,” 
“relevant,” and “closer to the people.” Here the set of fixations 
and of means considered as immediate panaceas is exactly an 
opposite one: remove the iconostasis, read all prayers aloud, shorten 
the services, abolish everything which is not related to “togetherness,” 
introduce congregational singing, translate everything into the most 
popular and plain kind of English, fight any “ethnical” custom etc. 
But whatever the approach, no meaningful discussion of it is 
possible because in all of them any interest in precisely the meaning 
of the liturgy as a whole, of the “lex orandi” in its relationship 
to “lex credendi” is absent, because the liturgy is viewed as an 
end in itself and not as the “epiphany” of the Church’s faith, of 
her experience in Christ of herself, the World and the Kingdom. 

Take, for example, today’s polarization within the Church 
on the question of “frequent communion.” It is indeed a strange 
debate in which both sides, i.e. those who advocate “frequent” 
communion and those who oppose it, never refer to the only 
important question which, paradoxically as it may sound, is—what 
is communion, or rather—to what and to whom it is communion. 
I say “paradoxically” because both sides consider this question 
as perfectly clear, not even a question. They would answer: to the 
Body of Christ, to the “Holy Mysteries.” Yet it is the whole point 
that the different practices of communion, which can all be argued 
for as being “traditional,” were in the last analysis the result of 
different “theologies” and “pieties,” of different ways of looking 
at Eucharist and at the Church herself, ways which all need to 
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be re-examined in the light of the genuine “lex orandi.” Thus, 
those who oppose “frequent” communion are not necessarily 
less “pious” than those who advocate it, just as the latter are not nec¬ 
essarily advocating it for the right reasons. The tragedy of all these 
debates on the liturgy is that they remain locked within the categories 
of a “liturgical piety” which is itself the outcome of the divorce 
between liturgy, theology and piety, divorce which I have mentioned 
above* And as long as this liturgical piety dominates and shapes 
these debates the very notion of the liturgical reform may be not 
only useless but even dangerous. 

Indeed, the sad lesson of the present liturgical confusion in 
the West must not be lost on us. This confusion, especially in the 
Roman Church, is due precisely to the absence of a clear and 
consistent rationale for liturgical reform. It is truly sad that some 
fifty years of constructive work within the Liturgical Movement 
were simply swept away by a hasty acceptance of such principles 
as the famous “relevance,” or “urgent needs of modem society,” 
“the celebration of life,” or “social justice.” The result is a 
disintegration of liturgy and this in spite of some excellent ideas 
and a great deal of liturgical competence. 

Finally one may ask: but what do you propose, what do you 
want? To this I will answer without much hope, I confess, of 
being heard and understood: we need liturgical theology, viewed 
not as a theology of worship and not as a reduction of theology 
to liturgy, but as a slow and patient bringing together of that 
which was for too long a time and because of many factors 
broken and isolated—liturgy, theology and piety, their reintegration 
within one fundamental vision. In this sense liturgical theology 
is an illegitimate child of a broken family. It exists, or maybe 
I should say it ought to exist, only because theology ceased to 
seek in the lex orandi its source and food, because liturgy ceased 
to be conducive to theology. We must learn—and it is not easy—to 
ask of the liturgy the right questions and for this we must 
rediscover—and again it is not easy—the genuine lex orandi of the 
Church. And above all we must start questioning the very spirit, 
organization, and method of our theology and the entire educational 
process which we have uncritically, blindly, accepted from the 
post-Tridentine West and which we present today as traditional 
and Orthodox. It may be consistent with some Western theological 
presuppositions to split theology into a number of virtually auton¬ 
omous and self sufficient “departments” or “disciplines”—Biblical 
Theology, Systematic Theology, Patristics, Liturgy, Canon Law. 
In the Orthodox Church it not only ultimately leads nowhere, 
but, what is worse, distorts in a very subtle way the theological 
work itself, imposing on it questions, categories and problems 
simply alien to the “mind” of the Church. 

All this, I repeat, not only is not in sight but no one seems 
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to understand the real scope of the problem. It seems to me 
sometimes that the genuine secularists are not the “secular” men 
of our time whom we constantly chide and condemn for their 
secularism, but many of our professional theologians, clergymen, 
and “pious” laymen. The “secular” man shows at least signs of 
discontent with his secularism, is more and more nostalgic of a 
sacred depth and wholeness . Only we seem to accept, without 
even noticing it, the brokenness of our Christian vision and 
experience into neat and unrelated compartments, to accept as 
normal a legalized and institutionalized divorce within which 
neither theology nor liturgy can truly be that victory which 
overcomes the world... But for the time being the voice of 
those who denounce it and call for a reintegration —such being 
exactly the task of liturgical theology—are likely to remain vox 
clamans in deserto. 
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Notes and Comments 


i 

ECUMENICAL INSTITUTE ON SPIRITUALITY 


During the week of August 25-29 the Ecumenical Institute 
on Spirituality held its session at St. Vladimir’s Seminary. This 
was the fifth meeting of the small group which meets annually 
to discuss questions of Christian spirituality. Those participating 
this year were, from the Roman Catholics, R. Lechner, D. Salmon, 

C. Mooney, K. McDonnell, B. Haring, D. Winzen, C. Going, 
J. Leclercq, W. McNamara, and J. Leonard; and from the non- 
Romans, R. Luecke, M. Gibbard, E. Gerdes, D. Ham, J. Nelson, 

D. Steere, and myself, the only member of the Orthodox Church. 

The institute opened with a lecture by Dr. Nicholas Arseniev, 
Professor Emeritus of St. Vladimir’s Seminary, on the topic of 
Orthodox Spiritual Life. The genuineness of the talk which revealed 
the authentic spiritual experience of the speaker as well as an 
unbelievable knowledge of Christian spirituality of both East and 
West (Dante, John of the Cross and Francis of Assisi quoted 
without texts in the original languages) was deeply appreciated 
by everyone. There followed a special session of discussion with 
Dr. Arseniev on the morning following his talk. One of the 
professor’s most striking assertions was that there already exists 
a Christian unity in the saints of all Christian traditions. It would 
be interesting to try to work out the implications of this for a 
treatment of the doctrinal and institutional divisions which also 
clearly exist. 

The working theme of the institute itself this year was that 
of “hope.” This theme was treated in a wide range of its aspects 
as each member of the gathering presented a brief paper on a 
very concrete issue involving man’s hopes, both religious and 
secular. The publication of these small papers together with 



selected papers from previous meetings of the group is now being 
planned. (Worship [December 1965 and February 1968] and 
Religion in Life [Spring 1968] contain papers originally worked 
out in this group. The 1965 papers were also published in a 
paperback, Protestants and Catholics on the Spiritual Life, The 
Liturgical Press, 1965.) 

It is difficult to evaluate the overall results of the institute 
this year because men’s hopes, even Christian hopes, are so 
dependent upon their particular theologies, as well as on their 
churchly and worldly views and experiences. I think that the 
classical understanding of the interpenetration of theology and 
spirituality was well born out at the meeting, especially since those 
papers and discussions even of a more descriptive type, on 
philosophical or sociological themes, required an amount of 
theologizing which could not help but show through, implicity 
or explicity. In general it was hard to distinguish always the fact 
that the meeting was on spirituality and not on theology, strictly 
speaking. The key issue, it seemed to me, was again that of the 
nature of the Church and its relation to the world, the question 
of this age and the Kingdom of God. To treat the question of 
hope on the level of spirituality implies positions on the questions 
of God, man, and the world. Put in the Kantian way, the question 
about what I may hope cannot be divided from the other questions 
about what I can know, what ought I to do, and what I am; this 
last of course involving my being in the world and my relation to 
the Ultimate. Until all of the questions are answered with a degree 
of clarity, the question about the spirituality of hope, hope as a 
“Christian virtue,” necessarily remains obscure and ambiguous in 
theory and in its actual working out practically in actual life. 

It has to be noted as well that the results of any such meeting 
as that of the institute on spirituality are only partially and poorly 
expressed in written documents, even in published papers. There 
are always the intangible results of such “mixings together” which 
cannot even be seen, let alone analyzed and evaluated. 

The members of the institute participated somewhat in the 
liturgical life of the seminary, attending vespers and matins, a 
part of the vigil for the Dormition of the Theotokos, and the 
Divine Liturgy of the feast. Personal notes and comments from 
the members revealed that for many this was the first living 
experience of Orthodoxy; a unique, revealing experience with 
profound spiritual significance. One must add that it is apparent 
that still today, even among the most interested and informed 
Western Christians, the Orthodox Church is poorly known as a 
living faith. The fact that the meeting of the institute at St. 
Vladimir’s was the first such extended gathering at an Orthodox 
institution in America is not unconnected from the last observation. 

The institute members also expressed their sincere thanks to 
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the seminary staff, especially to Sister Victoria, Father Cyril 
Stavrevsky, Ray Svihra, and the secretaries who offered such 
caring hospitality. Prof. Verhovskoy, the Provost of the school, 
greeted the participants in the name of the seminary and addressed 
them briefly with a message on the main approach of the Orthodox 
Church to the question of spirituality. 

The institute next year will meet at Dayspring, the retreat 
center of the Church of the Saviour in Washington, D.C. The theme 
will be “Contemplation.” 

—Thomas Hopko 


II 

ANGLICAN-ORTHODOX CONSULTATION 
IN NEW YORK 


The latest meeting of the Anglican and Orthodox Consultations 
in North America begun eight years ago on the joint initiative of 
the Ecumenical Patriarch and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
convened at Trinity Institute, Manhattan, following a luncheon 
for the two delegations on November 14th, 1969. The Episcopal 
delegates were Bishop Francis William Lickfield of Quincy, Paul 
Anderson, Peter Day, the Venerable J. R. Deppen, the Reverend 
Robert B. MacDonald, the Reverend Enrico C. S. Molnar, the 
Reverend Robert E. Terwilliger, and Canon Edward West. The 
Orthodox were Bishop Silas of the Greek Archdiocese, the Reverend 
Demetrios Constantelos, the Very Reverend Florian Galdau, the 
Very Reverend Paul Schneirla, the Reverend Robert Stephanopulos, 
and the Very Reverend George Tsoumas, Professor George Bebis, 
Veselin Kesich and Sergei Verhovskoy. 

Molnar and Tsoumas introduced a discussion of the actual 
situation in Orthodox-Anglican relations in the United States. 
Tsoumas commented on the returns of a questionnaire he had 
submitted to a selection of Greek clergy and laity in a New 
England area in an attempt to sample opinion on actual present 
conditions and discern attitudes toward the possibility of reunion. 
He suggested that his selection was too limited to supply any 
conclusive results although the preponderance of the answers 
seemed to favor closer relations now with reunion in the near 
future and, for the laity, very little reservation about intercom¬ 
munion. The Anglican delegates were struck by the answers of 
a significant section of the priests, who said they would not accept 
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reunion even if it were concluded by the hierarchy. It was explained 
that Orthodox bishops as the spokesmen rather than the masters 
of Tradition do not expect support for novelties and that a number 
of historical achievements of unity, popularly recognized as below 
traditional standards, were aborted for that very reason. Molnar 
presented a sample study of the Los Angeles area, which appeared 
to correspond with the general characteristics of the American 
situation: friendly relations, some confusion about intercommunion, 
but no sustained or profound contacts. A full section on 
Monophysites and Nestorians evoked Orthodox surprise that these 
bodies should have been included, as is generally done in National 
and World Council circles, simply because they are Oriental. A 
Russian theologian said that he had never regarded himself, or 
Russia, as anything but occidental and that Orthodox traditionally 
felt themselves closer to Rome than to the non-Chalcedonian and 
non-Ephesian Churches. 

Schneirla and Terwilliger opened the discussion of Nikos 
Nissiotis’ Orthodoxy and Ecumenism and William Norgren’s Crisis 
and Promise in the Ecumenical Movement. 

Terwilliger liked Nissiotis’ understanding of Tradition as dynamic, 
and the typical Orthodox sensitivity to the work and influence of 
the Holy Spirit. He found the use of the word channel for the 
Church too mechanical. He approved Nissiotis’ disclaimer of the 
category of “Confessional Church” for Orthodoxy and took the 
same position for Anglicanism, misconceptions of the role of 
the Thirty-Nine Articles notwithstanding. Terwilliger found Nissiotis’ 
paper stimulating but impractical in its proposals. Schneirla found 
it impossible to determine Nissiotis’ main thrust from an Orthodox 
position because of the vague and indefinite use of the word 
Church which seemed to mean the Orthodox Church in some 
contexts and in others some invisible body of nebulous content 
and uncertain frontiers, or simply Christendom. Since it is neither 
defined nor obvious in the paper, Nissiotis’ Church is an obstacle 
to understanding the intent. Schneirla also felt Nissiotis used 
eucharistic ecclesiology without the balances that validate its 
contribution to a total ecclesiology and finally repudiated it in 
fact when he concluded by proposing the establishment of a 
parallel structure outside of the hierarchy to achieve reunion. 
Schneirla did not suggest that any of Nissiotis’ other essays suffered 
from similar untraditional flaws. In the discussion that followed 
Verhovskoy said Nissiotis’ paper was typical of ecumenical ecclesi¬ 
ology and must be read in the light of its conclusions. Nissiotis 
replaces a Church centered in historical fellowship with a charis¬ 
matic body otherwise unidentified, a teaching that results in the 
complete dissolution of the idea of a church. Nissiotis writes, 
perhaps ironically, that it is impossible to hold that Christendom 
exists in concentric circles around Orthodoxy, relative positions 
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being distinguished by vestigiae ecclesiae, although this is in fact 
the maximum of ecumenical possibility for the Orthodox. St. 
Irenaeus says indeed, “Where the Holy Spirit is there is the 
Church,” but for the ancient Church the body is further defined 
by the presence of the Apostolic faith. Here the charismatic 
“Church at large” lacks all definition. The description of the 
Church as an instrument or channel is remarkable when so 
much literature has been describing it as the Body of Christ for 
the last twenty-five years, and thus not a channel but an historical 
reality of those who are in the body. It is a temple built by God. 
It is easy to understand why the figure Body of Christ is avoided, 
for it gives the Church a concreteness which cannot be so easily 
distorted. Tradition is in history, but its value is not that it refers 
backward or forward but in that it carries the eternal: the divine 
grace, the divine word. Tradition is not in the past nor in the 
eschaton but in faithfulness from year to year to the eternal truth. 
Another Orthodox delegate said that he felt that perhaps Nissiotis 
ventured his daring conclusions from the conviction, based on 
long ecumenical associations, that the traditional Orthodox position 
offers no further hope of creative ecumenical progress. 

Schneirla introduced Norgren’s paper by suggesting that its 
analysis of the current ecumenical situation generally confirmed 
his own convictions and, given Norgren’s opportunities, interests 
and competence, probably represents a totally accurate survey. 
He said that some Orthodox might take a lesson in ecumenical 
necessity from Norgren’s comments on pluriform rites, a point 
also made by Nissiotis, although the lesson may be a hard one. 
The principal references to Orthodoxy in Norgren’s paper are 
indicative of the distinctive attributes which embarrass its repre¬ 
sentatives in Councils or associations extruded from Reformation 
traditions. Norgren’s conclusion that an inter-confessional mean 
will evolve must be tested by time. Some discussion ensued around 
the inability of Orthodox to relate comfortably or effectively to 
Councils and the recent revival of concern among Standing Confer¬ 
ence hierarchs regarding the place of the American jurisdictions 
in the National Council. 

Paul Anderson and Peter Day, with assistance from Bishop 
Lickfield, reported to the Orthodox on the September meeting 
in Jerusalem of the Anglican Theological Commission for Joint 
Doctrinal Discussions with the Orthodox Churches. Anderson said 
that the Commission, representative of the world-wide Anglican 
Communion, was formed to engage in dialogue with the Orthodox 
Commission envisioned by the Belgrade and Chambesy meetings 
of the Orthodox hierarchy. He, Day and Bishop Lickfield, together 
with Edward Hardy and Bishops Brown of Albany and Sherman 
of Long Island, were the representatives from the Episcopal 
Church. The meeting discussed, and referred for revision, papers 
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on Comprehensiveness by A. Allchin, on the Eucharist by E. 
Hardy, and on the Filioque by Davy. The Anglicans were careful 
to include representatives of all shades of thought; Roger Beckwith, 
an English Evangelical, represented that vigorous and growing 
school. Anderson distributed the Report of the Jerusalem meeting: 

After a conference of the Anglican Commission for Joint Doctrinal 
Discussions with the Orthodox Churches had met in St. George’s 
College, Jerusalem, from September 15th to 19th, the Chairman, 
the Bishop of Oxford (the Right Reverend H. J. Carpenter), sent 
the following statement, which had been approved unanimously by 
all present at the Conference, to the Archbishop of Canterbury: 

As members of the Anglican Theological Commission which you 
have appointed for the resumption of joint doctrinal discussions with 
the Orthodox Churches, we have just completed our first full meeting 
here in Jerusalem. We have been able to prepare much useful material 
in readiness for the proposed resumption of our joint dialogue with 
the Orthodox Theological Commission, and we have also made 
plans for further work and meetings of our own Theological Com¬ 
mission for the next two years. 

The Commissions is unanimous in thinking that in the forth¬ 
coming dialogue we must consider most carefully the theological 
issues which are at present the occasion of difficulty between the 
Anglican and Orthodox Churches, so that the unity which is to be 
reached shall be a unity in the fullness of the truth of Christ. We 
are convinced that the issues raised in previous conversations, and 
not yet fully resolved, must receive further careful treatment. In 

this we are altogether at one with the views expressed by our 

Orthodox colleagues in their meetings at Belgrade and Chambesy. 
We also believe that it will be vitally important for the dialogue to 
include— 

(a) A consideration of questions of a pastoral, liturgical and 

spiritual nature, so that we may together investigate how 

our doctrine is expressed in the life and worship of our 

Churches and in the search for holiness, and 

(b) A consideration of the urgent and difficult questions involved 
in the presentation of the faith in the world today, so that 
we may together be able to find “a contemporary expression 
of our common commitment to the faith of the early 
undivided ecumenical Church, and of our determination to 
continued to present that faith in the future.” 

(Lambeth Conference, 1968) 

It is clear that the achievement of unity between our Churches 
can scarcely be a sudden thing. Time must be given on both sides 
for the full consideration of the questions involved, and for a much 
wider information of the great body of the faithful. At the same time 
it is urgent that as soon as possible we should resume officially the 
dialogue which our predecessors began almost 40 years ago. Although 
it is not possible for us to prophecy how the dialogue will develop, 
we believe that it is likely to advance in a number of stages. In 
putting forward a tentative outline of how this may happen, we do 
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not of course intend in any way to commit our Orthodox colleagues 
to proposals which as yet we have been unable to discuss with them. 
We wish merely to give some shape to the hope that is in us, and 
not to fail to take the steps which are open to us merely because we 
do not yet fully see the whole of the way which lies in front of us. 
First there is the stage of deepening mutual knowledge and understand¬ 
ing, in which we are at present. We are thankful to God that much 
has already been done, but we recognize that there is more to do. 
We hope that this might lead to a second stage in which our Churches 
might formally recognize each other as sister Churches loving and 
respecting one another in Christ, even before the achievement of 
complete unity and full Communion. In such a stage we envisage the 
possibility of constant collaboration in practical matters, regular 
mutual consultation and support, and mutual commemoration and 
prayer in the Holy Liturgy. It is only after this stage is reached 
that with the help of God under the guidance of the Holy Spirit we 
may look forward to the longed-for day of full union in faith and 
love, and the coming together in the common chalice of our one 
Lord. 

Verhovsky questioned whether pronouncements or decisions 
of an Anglican Assembly, however official, would necessarily be 
significant in view of the theological diversity always possible within 
Anglicanism. Schneirla said that a genuine problem of Anglican- 
Orthodox reunion or intercommunion does not exist for Anglicans, 
who already share fellowship with substantial elements quite as 
“right-wing” theologically as the Orthodox, but that the responsibility 
for progress rests squarely on the Orthodox who must discover a 
satisfactory way of living with comprehensiveness so long as it 
remains characteristic of Anglicanism. The Orthodox delegates 
strongly deplored the absence until the present of American 
Orthodox participation in world Orthodoxy’s consultations on 
Anglicanism, inasmuch as the only theologians who have a living 
experience of Anglicanism on a daily basis are in America. The 
competence of the leadership of the so-called Mother Churches 
to act in the field was vigorously challenged although the delegates 
recognized that this was an internal Orthodox difficulty which could 
not be remedied in the Consultation. In discussing the absence of 
American Orthodox observers at the Tenth Lambeth Conference, 
an Orthodox theologian referred to The Long Shadows of 
Lambeth X by Simpson and Story and the Episcopal delegates 
seemed to agree that the work was seriously one-sided; the term 
“two irresponsible priests” was used several times to describe the 
authors. The Episcopal theologians were unanimous in asserting 
that the labels “High,” “Low,” or “Broad,” were no longer valid 
indications of differences in the Episcopal Church, a realignment 
of Churchmanship on social-oriented positions being in process. 
The adoption of the Bucharest Statements of 1935 on the Eucharist, 
Tradition, Sacraments and Holy Orders by the Special General 
Convention at South Bend, Indiana, early in September of this 
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year, was attributed by some Episcopal theologians to the initiative 
of members of these Consultations. In response to a suggestion 
under overwhelming pressure to act on racial and other social 
problems, an Episcopal theologian said that the material had 
been circulated in advance and any potential opponent to adoption 
had ample opportunity to prepare, yet there was no negative 
response. 

The Orthodox and Anglican delegates unanimously agreed 
that the direction, progress and reporting of the Consultations had 
been hitherto too impulsive to permit serious consideration of areas 
requiring further study. The steering committee was reorganized 
and is now composed of Anderson, Day, Stephanopoulos, Terwilliger 
and Verhovskoy. The members were given a firm mandate to provide 
a tight and useful program for the future. 

—William Schneirla 
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Book Reviews 


The Festal Menaion. Translated from the original Greek by Mother Mary 
and Archimandrite Kallistos Ware, Faber and Faber, London, 1969, 
564 pp. 

The Festal Menaion of Mother Mary and Fr. Kallistos Ware deserves 
to be well received by Orthodox in English-speaking countries and 
especially by those who use English liturgically. 

The volume contains not only the texts of nine of the twelve major 
festivals, but also a large amount of much-needed information both in 
the section of the preface called “The Orthodox Services and their 
Structure” and in the four appendices. Father Florovsky’s essay, “The 
Worshipping Church,” is in itself an excellent meditation on prayer and 
should be carefully studied. 

There are many credits due the book, notable among which are the 
attractive format and the translators* concern for both Greek and Slav 
uses. The language appears to be free of the proverbial pitfalls of other 
famous translations and quite serviceable. 

The commendable translation principles given in the preface are 
faithfully observed. “Rigorous precision in theological expression’ 1 is 
perhaps more within the translator’s grasp usually than “marvelous beauty 
of language,” but, while it cannot be claimed that the translators of this 
volume have achieved perfection, it is no exaggeration to say that they 
have reached a reasonable degree of both precision and beauty. 

Users of the book can rejoice over the fact that “the texts for each 
feast are here given in full.” Far too many translators have thought they 
were called to be liturgical reformers and have produced some fairly 
whimsical abbreviations. 

The translators’ use of the original Greek as the basis for their work 
is praiseworthy, but it is also good that they have seen fit to compare 
with the Slavonic and even with the Romanian. Certain insights might be 
gained if comparison is made with earlier translations. 

The present reviewer would likewise commend the decision “to take 
as model the language of the Authorized Version,” and it is his opinion 
that their reasons for it merit careful consideration and study. It could 
be added that, as a part of our literary heritage, the Authorized Version 
and the Book of Common Prayer have contributed many expressions, 
idioms, and phrases to modern English, and that therefore the language 



of both books is more intelligible to the speaker of modern English 
than some people have imagined. 

Issue could be taken with the mixing of the older second person forms 
with the more modern third person forms in the hymns and verses, simply 
because the texts of the lessons are still taken from the Authorized Version 
and contain the older third person forms. Thus some little cleavage is 
created between the strictly “biblical” portions and the rest of the texts. 

Although the translators assert that they have not tied themselves 
“to rendering each word in the original by the same English word 
throughout,” it seems that it would be preferable to do just that unless 
English usage dictates otherwise. Arbitrary substitutions can be misleading. 
What, for example, is gained by replacing “women bearing myrrh” by 
“women bearing sweet-smelling ointment” in the evlogitaria? 

The good qualities of the Festal Menaion far outweigh any of its 
defects, and it stands as an important and valuable contribution to our 
growing English liturgical library. Finally, this reviewer would welcome 
more translations of Orthodox services from these translators. 

—Bishop Dimitri 


Nicolai D. Uspensky. Obraztsy Drevnerusskogo Pevcheskogo lskusstva. 

Izdatel’stvo “Muzyka,” Leningrad: 1968. 264 pp. 

It is a widely accepted opinion among Russian musicologists that one 
of the chief sources for discovering the roots of Russian “national” music 
is the ancient liturgical chants of the Russian Orthodox Church. These 
are the sources to which such great Russian composers as Glinka, 
Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Mussorgsky, Rachmaninov, and even 
Prokofiev and Miaskovsky turned for the borrowing of melodies and 
rhythms that would give their works an unmistakable “Russian” charac¬ 
teristic. And yet, because of various difficulties—language, notation, and 
primarily the inaccessibilty of the numerous chant manuscripts—this aspect 
of Russian music has received very little scholarly investigation up to 
our present time. Even though scientific research in the history and 
origins of the ancient Slavic chant began over a century ago, the number 
of scholars who are presently involved in studies related to the Russian 
church chant is relatively small. Certainly not to be overlooked are the 
recent works of Nicholas Uspensky, presently a professor at the Theological 
Academy in Leningrad. Uspensky’s first major contribution in this area, 
Drevne-russkoe Pevcheskoe lskusstvo (reviewed in SVQ, 1967, 11:1) was 
a short history of Russian liturgical music from its beginnings to the 
seventeenth century and contained over two hundred musical examples 
(for the most part limited to melodic phrases and patterns). The present 
work is presented as a “companion” to his previous book, and takes the 
form of a brief anthology of Russian liturgical chant. 

The first chapter is devoted to the chants belonging to the znamenny 
repertoire. A total of forty-seven pieces of music is included in this section 
which is subdivided into eight parts, one for each of the eight ecclesiastical 
tones (modes). For each mode the author includes a) intonation formulae 
(poglasitsa) which are set to a secular, i.e., non-liturgical text, and the 
Vesper psalm (Psalm 141); b) stikhera (hymns in prose style) preceded 
by an intonation formula, the texts of all eight formulae comprising a 
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seventeenth century and contained over two hundred musical examples 
(for the most part limited to melodic phrases and patterns). The present 
work is presented as a “companion” to his previous book, and takes the 
form of a brief anthology of Russian liturgical chant. 

The first chapter is devoted to the chants belonging to the znamenny 
repertoire. A total of forty-seven pieces of music is included in this section 
which is subdivided into eight parts, one for each of the eight ecclesiastical 
tones (modes). For each mode the author includes a) intonation formulae 
(poglasitsa) which are set to a secular, i.e., non-liturgical text, and the 
Vesper psalm (Psalm 141); b) stikhera (hymns in prose style) preceded 
by an intonation formula, the texts of all eight formulae comprising a 
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poem about a wandering monk; c) a samoglasen (a stikhera which has a 
melody of its own); d) a podoben (a stikhera sung according to a pre¬ 
existing melody); e) intonation formulae for each mode whose text is 
the same, followed by the tonal Dogmatik (a hymn in honor of the 

Virgin whose text is of a dogmatic nature); f) Gradual Antiphons; and 
g) stikhera which are inserted between the verses of the Beatitudes. In 
what can be called a “commentary” preceding the section of musical 

examples the author adequately explains both the musical and the liturgical 
significance of each of the music examples presented. 

The second section of the volume contains examples of the Putevoi 
and Demestvenny chants. These two chants made their appearance in 
Russia in the sixteenth century and were widely used during the festal 
periods of the liturgical year. Consequently, the musical examples of 
these two chants chosen by the author are hymns that are sung at liturgical 
services on feast days. 

In the third chapter of his book Uspensky limits his selections to 

those chants whose origin is traced to the seventeenth century. Included 
are examples of the Lesser Znamenny, Greater Znamenny, Greek (not to 
be identified with the Byzantine Chant), Bulgarian and several of the 
various local monastic chants (Tikhvin, Kirillov, Kiev). From the examples 
one can deary detect the distinguishing traits of these various chants, 
from the very melismatic style of the Bulgarian to the extremely simple 
and syllabic construction of the Lesser Znamenny . 

The music included in the first three chapters belongs to bodies of 
chant; no mention is given to individual composers. In the fourth chapter 
Uspensky introduces hymns which are attributed to several of the first 

Russian liturgical composers to be known by their names: a certain 
Opekalov from Novgorod, Markel the Beardless, Tsar Ivan the Terrible, 
Feodor the Christian, etc. Ten composers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are represented in this section. 

The final chapter of this book contains a total of thirty-six polyphonic 
hymns and chants, written for two, and four voices. In the early polyphonic 
chants, one can notice two rather surprising characteristics: 1) in addition 
to parallel movements of voices in fourths and fifths, there is also 
frequent use of parallel thirds; 2) the absence of any constant intervalic 
movement or relationship, and consequently, the absence of definite patterns 
for establishing resolutions. 

We must be really grateful to Nicholas Uspensky for this fine book. 
It is by far the most representative collection of medieval Russian 
liturgical chant ever presented in one volume. Many of the hymns included 
in the book have been for the first time transcribed from the “stafless” 
neumatic notation to the five-lined staff notation, thus adding to its value. 
The selections carefully chosen by the author are significant from a 
musical as well as a liturgical point of view. The commentary preceding 
each chapter is informative and interesting. This book will be of great 
help to the student of Russian music, sacred as well as secular. 

—David Drillock 


Byzantine Daily Worship. With Byzantine Breviary. The Three Liturgies. 
Propers of the day and various Offices. Most Rev. Joseph Raya and 
Baron Jose de Vinck, ed. Alleluia Press, Allendale, N.J., 1969, 1019 pp. 
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Feodor the Christian, etc. Ten composers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are represented in this section. 

The final chapter of this book contains a total of thirty-six polyphonic 
hymns and chants, written for two, and four voices. In the early polyphonic 
chants, one can notice two rather surprising characteristics: 1) in addition 
to parallel movements of voices in fourths and fifths, there is also 
frequent use of parallel thirds; 2) the absence of any constant intervalic 
movement or relationship, and consequently, the absence of definite patterns 
for establishing resolutions. 

We must be really grateful to Nicholas Uspensky for this fine book. 
It is by far the most representative collection of medieval Russian 
liturgical chant ever presented in one volume. Many of the hymns included 
in the book have been for the first time transcribed from the “stafless” 
neumatic notation to the five-lined staff notation, thus adding to its value. 
The selections carefully chosen by the author are significant from a 
musical as well as a liturgical point of view. The commentary preceding 
each chapter is informative and interesting. This book will be of great 
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This attractively printed book by the Melkite Rite Archbishop of Galilee, 
Joseph Raya, and Baron Jose de Vinck, is an attempt to produce a 
convenient compendium of liturgical texts for the use of Roman Catholics 
of the Byzantine Rite. It is an expanded version of The Byzantine Missal 
published in 1958 by the same authors. The book is prefaced with 
congratulatory letters from the Ecumenical Patriarch and the Melkite 
Rite Patriarch of Antioch and of All the East, of Alexandria and Jerusalem. 
Patriarch Athenagoras’ letter is printed in Greek with a facing English 
version, which, incidentally, erroneously translates “tccc; FIocTptKdq fjpcov 
£(!>Xdcc;” as “our Fatherly blessing,” rather than, “our Fatherly prayers.” 

The translation itself of the texts is psychologically akin to the currently 
used American Roman Catholic translations of the Roman Missal and 
Breviary. The use of contemporary idiomatic English is responsible for 
several extremely gauche turns of phrase, e.g., the apostichon of the 
eighth tone of the Octoechos (p. 148) reads, “You went up on the Cross, 
O Jesus. ..” The book boasts an original version of the Septuagint Psalms 
(cf. reverse of title page); in reality, many phrases are verbatim from 
the RSV text. Aside from this, the editors (whose native tongues are not 
English) seem to have ignored the whole tradition of English liturgical 
language and usage. 

The more objectionable aspect of the book, however, lies in the fact 
that there is a confusing interplay of essential theological terms. Thus, 
in the General Introduction (pp. 7-21) in which the “Characteristics of 
Byzantine Spirituality and Prayer” are analyzed, the author frequently 
interchanges the terms “Orthodox Church,” “Byzantine Rite,” “Byzantine 
Church.” In a note on p. 14, he defines Orthodoxy as a .. title of 
honor... the Faith of the Catholic Church in the face of the heresies 
of the fourth and fifth centuries.” This limitation, however, is hardly 
justifiable in the twentieth century, for the Orthodox today clearly 
defines “Orthodoxy” in a way that differs from the above. 

In his congratulatory letter at the beginning of the book, Mgr. Hakim, 
the Melkite Rite Patriarch, commends the authors: “In the spirit of 
Ecumenism promoted by the recent Council, you have restored to honor 
among our people the terms Orthodox and Orthodoxy, thus sharing with 
our brethren of the Orthodox Churches the fulness of the true doctrine.” 
But is confusion of issues necessary for ecumenism? Eastern Rite Roman 
Catholics hold the Roman Catholic Faith, not that of the Orthodox 
Church. To speak of “sharing the fulness of true doctrine with the 
Orthodox” therefore is self-contradictory at best. 

This same contradiction appears even more clearly in the way the 
names of Uniat, Roman, and Orthodox Saints are used in the text to 
give the impression that they are joined in one single Communion of 
Saints. Thus, Josaphat Kuntsevich, a fierce persecutor of Orthodox Christians, 
is included in the Prothesis as a Saint, together with SS. Nikita of 
Novgorod and Leonty of Rostov. 

It is understandable, in view of the ecclesiastical allegiance of the 
authors, that they include Thomas (Aquinas), Ignatius of Loyola and 
Therese of Lisieux (this latter with a composed office), among the 
Saints. But then how can one speak of unity of doctrine with the 
Orthodox? 

The Melkite Rite service of Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament—a 
borrowing from the Latin West—is also included, prefaced with the remark 
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that in the past, “The Eastern Church has not always understood the 
Roman development of the cult of the Blessed Sacrament...” The presence 
of this phrase alone is enough to understand the theological and psycholog¬ 
ical schizophrenia which presided over the composition of the book. 

Eastern Rite Roman Catholics, indeed, suffer from a crisis of identity. 
This crisis clearly underlines the fact that divorce of ritual from theology- 
implied by “uniatism”—is essentially wrong. It is this divorce which creates 
the well-known difficulty in finding the positive contribution which 
Eastern Rite Catholics could make to the task of uniting Christians of 
East and West. The Orthodox, when they confront Latin Catholics at 
least have terms of reference that are mutually intelligible. 

—Benedict de Socio 
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